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Literary Notes 


Commemoration Number, containing special 
articles and illustrations. 


; ExT week’s issue of THE ACADEMY AND LITERA- 
N TURE will take the form of a Shakespeare 





I nEaR, not on the best authority, that Mr. Hall Caine 
is engaged upon a novel in which Mr. Arthur Balfour 
will figure as the hero. By a curious coincidence it is 
rumoured that Mr. George Meredith is writing a story 
in which Mr. Chamberlain will be one of the principal 
characters. Mrs. Gertrude Atherton is responsible for a 
great deal! 





Tue “ Westminster Gazette ” has been awarding prizes 
for original aphorisms, and has succeeded in raising some 
distinctly good specimens, some of which I venture to 
quote: “There is no God but gold, and infinite is his 
profit” ; better still, “ All is not sold that glitters” ; 
“ Only good men die,” reminiscent of Lamb ; and another 
contributor neatly sums up the history of the aphorism, 
“Most good sayings were originated by the ancients, 
elaborated by the French, and attributed to Disraeli. . 

A paradox is only a platitude in fancy dress.” 





Tue authoress of “ The Gadfly” has written a novel 
with Siberia as the centre of interest. Mrs. Voynich 
knows—or should know—her subject, having for several 
years acted as secretary to Stepniak, and her husband, 
the well-known dealer in rare books, was long in exile 
in Siberia. 

THE memorial window and tablet to Mr. R. D. 
Blackmore in Exeter Cathedral will be unveiled by Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts on Tuesday, the 26th. It has always 
been a matter of regret that Blackmore’s fame should be 
so completely identified with “ Lorna Doone,” which may 
be the most exciting and stimulating of his tales, but is 
not superior in literary workmanship to others of his 
works. It has never yet been fully realised that Black- 
more did for the country very much that which Dickens 
did for the town, his descriptions of Nature and his 
drawings of rustic character are always admirable ; some 
day he will come by all his own. 





A vo.umE of essays and travels, Italian in subject. by 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett will’be published in the autumn. 

Here is the full programme of the London Shake- 
speare Commemoration: April 22, Friday.—At the 
Theatre, Burlington House, performance of “ Much Ado 


about Nothing,” by the Elizabethan Stage Society under 
the direction of Mr. William Poel, 4 o'clock; preceded 
at 3.45 by a short address by the President, Dr. F. J. 
Furnivall. Tickets 5s., 3s., and (unreserved). 2s.; to 








MISS DOROTHY MENPES 


(Photo. Kate Pragnell, Brompton Square} 


members of the League the following reduction is made : 
Five 5s. tickets for £1 1s. ; 3s. tickets for 2s. 6d. each ; 
2s. tickets for 1s. 6d. each, to be obtained from the 
Secretary, Elizabethan Stage Society, 90 College Street. 
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Chelsea, S.W. April 23, Saturday (‘‘ Shakespeare 
Day ”).—A Ramble in Shakespeare’s London, 2.30 p.m., 
including a short address by Mrs. Carmichael Stopes in 
the Hall of Gray’s Inn. Members wishing to join this 
party are requested to send their names to the Secretary 
of the League, 49 Southwold Mansions, Elgin Avenue, 
W., before April 16. Shakespeare Commemoration 
Dinner at the Criterion Restaurant at 8 p.m. ; tickets 
10s. 6d. ; to members 8s. 6d. Reception by the President 
and Council at 7.30. April 24, Sunday.—In connection 
with the Sunday Lecture Society, Prof. I. Gollancz will 
deliver a lecture at St. James’ Hall, 3.30. Subject: 
“The Coming of Shakespeare.” April 26, Tuesday.— 
At the Theatre, Burlington House, 8.30, address by Dr. 
Richard Garnett. The chair will be taken by Mr. G. 
Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. April 27, Wednesday.—At 
the Theatre, Burlington House, 8.30, address by Rev. 
R. 8. De Courcy Laffan, on Shakespeare’s Boyhood. The 
chair will be taken by Mr. Sidney Lee, B.A., Litt.D. 
April 29, Friday.—A Shakespeare Recital by Mr. J. H. 
Leigh, at Steinway Hall, 3; conversazione at the Pass- 
more Edwards Hall, Tavistock Square, at 8.30, when the 
President, Dr. Furnivall, will deliver a concluding 
- address. 


A vo.tume of short stories by Mr. Kipling will be 
issued in the autumn. ; 

In the May number of “ The Century ” will appear an 
article on “ The British Parliament from the Inside,” 
written by Mr. Henry Norman, M.P., and illustrated by 
M. André Castaigne. . 


Mr. Marion Crawrorp has completed his biography 
of Pope Leo XIII., and is puttihg the finishing touches 
to his new novel of Roman and Sicilian life. 


Here is a comic complaint from a Western farmer in 
the U.S., which I take from the “ American Publishers’ 
Weekly ”: 

“Dear Brother,—This is not an order for books, but 
only to tell you beforehand, for fear I should forget, that 
with my next order I must insert the proviso that the 
leaves must be cut. I would also prefer the edges 
trimmed, so as to show that the manufacture of the book 
was completed, but will not contend for that. A friend 
took his untrimmed book to the paper cutter at our 
printing office, who spoiled his job; and I think he was 
entitled to send his book back to exchange it for a perfect 
copy. But he is a meek man, and did-not do it. 

“T am busy, and obliged to read my books by snatches. 
Have not paper cutters everywhere, and when I have 
hoped I could run my finger through successfully I have 
as often failed as succeeded. Served me right if I took 
the gambler’s risk and lost. But why should the maker 
of the book, who by selling me the book would give me 
to understand that it was ready for sale, impose such a 
vexatious burden on me? I am in the habit of marking 
my books, and turning a corner of a leaf where I mark ; 
but in an untrimmed book my marks are lost in the 
rags! I was quite resolved to return one of these books, 
with the request that the publishers kindly finish their 
work, and cut the leaves and trim the edges in civilised 
fashion ; but I compromised on this letter, asking you to 
help me remember not to get any more unfinished books.”’ 


Some interesting lectures have been arranged by the 
Sociological Society, on the 18th by Dr. E. Westermarck 
on “ Woman in Early Civilisation,” on June 20 by Pro- 
fessor E. Durkheim ‘‘On the Relation of Sociology to 
the Social Sciences and to Philosophy,” and on July 18 
by Mr. Patrick Geddes on “Civics as Applied 
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Mr. Rosert Brinces is preparing the introduction to 
a selection from the writings of President Roosevelt, de- 
signed for use as a reader in schools, to be published by 
Messrs. Scribner. 


An American literary paper points out that Villon has 
a successor in a present-day French burglar, who is the 
author of a lyric of which the following are two stanzas: 
“T reign as master in the woods, 
The rich man’s purse belongs to me; 
When falls the night, alack for him! 
I ease him of his property. 


What matters conscience here below ? 
Its voice to me is no command. 

The law is gold and it belongs 
To him who has the strongest hand.”’ 


Mr. Hatt Carne’s novel “ The Prodigal Son ” will be 
published in America by Messrs. Appleton. Iceland, 
Paris and London will occupy prominent places in. the 
new story. 


THE arrangements of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science (University of London) for the 
summer term are announced. Among the lecturers may 
be named Sir Frank Swettenham and Mr. Sidney Webb 
on Public Administration, Mr. W. M. Ackworth on 
Railway Economics, Professor Laurence R. Dicksee on 
Accountancy, Mr. Hubert Hall on History, Palezography 
and Diplomatic, and Mr. H. J. Mackinder on Economic 
Geography. Full details can be obtained from the 
Director of the School, Clare Market, W.C. 


Mr. Arcuie F. Westine has written a delightful 
paper “On Browsing in a Library ” in “ Temple Bar.” 
He is evidently gifted with the true spirit of a book- 
man, literature to him is a love, his books are his inti- 
mate friends, even the manner in which he acquires 
his intimates is dear to him, as is witnessed to in the 
following passage : 

“ Who, save he that knows it, can tell of the romantic 
pleasure of picking up books on stalls and at old tumble- 
down shops? (Suffer me, O Booksellers’ Row, to shed 
one tear to thy memory!) The cheerful anticipations 
that are aroused as one contemplates the heap that may 
contain the treasure! The lordly air with which one 
examines the worthless tomes and casts them aside, or 
pauses to peruse some interesting page, supremely dis- 
dainful of the proprietor’s oft-repeated information, 
‘Tanner each, all the lot on the stall!’ But I must 
linger no longer on this topic, save to add that the 
remembrance of these things is no small part of the 
pleasure of browsing.” 


There are others of us who have a cosy corner in our 
memories for Booksellers’ Row; there is no narrow 
street now where old bookshops do congregate ; Charing 
Cross Road is too wide and too noisy for the bookworm. 


In “ Scribner’s” there is also a delightful burlesque 
“ Experiment in Modern Pedagogics,” a quotation from 
which will be forgiven : 
Baa, Baa, Brack SHEEP. 


Baa, baa, black sheep, 
Have you any wool? 
Yes, marry, have I, 

Three bags full; 

One for my master, 

And one for my dame, 
But none for the little boy 
Who cries in the lane. 


ONAAHRONDH 
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L. 1.—“ Baa, baa.’”” A favourite phrase in olden 
times, and still in current use; probably derived from 
the Latin “ beo,”’ to make happy. 

Was the sheep black by nature, or only for the sake of 
alliteration ? : 

L. 3—“marry.”” A curious use of the word, probably 
suggested by the preceding answer, “ Yes.”’ 

L. 4—“Three bags full.”’ An allusion to olus, 
King of the Winds. 

L. 7 and 8—Note the ingenious device by which the 
ethical lesson is conveyed. 

Study the text carefully and calculate accurately what 
was done with the third bag. Take into consideration 
all the possibilities ; i.e., the bag may have been divided 
among many, or the little boy may have stopped crying. 


Tue new Irish periodical ‘“ Dana” will make its bow 
on April 25, the first number containing, among other 
matter, the first of a series of “Moods and Memories,” 
by Mr. George Moore, and contributions by Professor 
Dowden, John Eglinton, Edward Dujardin and F. 
Ryan. The price will be sixpence, and Mr. David Nutt 
will be the London and Messrs. Hodges, Figgis & Co. 
the Dublin publishers. 


Bibliographical 


ucH as she published, the late Miss Frances 
M Power Cobbe can hardly be said to have come 
in contact with pure literature, unless we 

count her little book called “The Friend of 

Man, and his Friends the Poets” (1889), which, if I 
remember rightly, was a sort of prose-and-verse an- 
thology having for its subject the Dog in history. It 
has also to be recorded of her that she edited the 
collected works of Theodore Parker (1863). For the 
rest, leaving out of the question her anti-vivisectionist 
pamphlets, we find that the most solid of her publica- 
tions were “An Essay on Intuitive Morals” (1855, 
fourth edition 1902), “The Pursuits of Women” 
(1303), “Religious Duty” (1864, 1894), “ Broken 
Lights: an Inquiry into the Present Condition and 
Future Prospects of Religious Faith ” (1864), “ Studies 
New and Old of Ethical and Social Subjects” (1865), 
“Dawning Lights: an Inquiry Concerning the Secular 
Results of the New Reformation ” (1868, 1894), “ Dar- 
winism in Morals, and Other Essays” (1872), “The 
Hopes of the Human Race, Hereafter and Here” 
(1874, 1894), “The Duties of Women” (1881, 1894), 
“The Peak in Darien, with some other Inquiries 
touching Concerns of the Soul and the Body” (1882, 
1894), and “ The Scientific Spirit of the Age, and Other 
Pleas and Discussions” (1888). Two brochures, en- 
titled “A Faithless World” (1885) and “Health and 
Holiness ” (1891), appear to have been popular, for they 
were reprinted in one volume in 1894, the year which 
witnessed the issue of her “ Life, by Herself.” In 1876 
Miss Cobbe published in volume form, under the happy 
title of ‘“‘ Re-Echoes,” a series of papers which she had 
contributed to the “Echo” newspaper. This, perhaps, 
is the most thoroughly readable of all her publications. 
It is interesting to note that Messrs. Methuen propose 
to include in their “ Little Library ” a “ Little Book of 
Artemus Ward.” The middle-aged among us remem- 
ber very well the enormous vogue which was enjoyed by 
the American humorist during the late ’sixties and the 
early ’seventies. It was in 1865 that George Augustus 
Sala introduced to the English public ‘‘ Artemus Ward 
his Book; or the Confessions and Experiences of a 
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Showman.” Two years later came a “ people’s edition” 
of the ‘“ Book,” with a “life” of the author (Charles 
Farrer Browne). Then came Browne’s visit to England, 
and his lecture at the Egyptian Hall on the subject of 
the Mormons—the latter being published in 1869 under 
the editorship of T. W. Robertson and E. P. Hingston, 
each of whom contributed an introduction. During 
his brief stay in England Browne wrote some articles 
for “ Punch,’ and these were reprinted, with other 
sketches, in 1870, under the title of “ Artemus Ward 
in London.” Lastly, we had, in 1871, “ The Complete 
Works of Charles Farrer Browne,” with a portrait of 
the author and a preface from the pen of J. C. Hotten. 
The Egyptian Hall lecture at least had the merit of 
making it clear that Browne’s humeur did not depend 
for its success upon the bad spelling and Yankee 
colloquialisms of “ Artemus Ward his Book.” It was 
not humour of the first or even of the second class, but 
it was genuine enough in its way, and the forthcoming 
specimens of it should be welcome. 

In writing his memoir of Rossetti Mr. A. C. Benson 
has been felix opportunitate. His predecessor, Mr. 
Knight, who wrote the volume on Rossetti for the 
“Great Writers” series (1887), was not quite so for- 
tunate. Mr. Benson is able to print an imposing list of 
‘‘ authorities,” most of them recent, for the literature of 
Rossetti has grown large of late years. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Knight was not badly off for material. He had the 
“ Record and Study ” by Mr. W. Sharp, and the “ Recol- 
lections”” by Mr. Hall Caine, both published in 1882. 
He had three invaluable articles by Mr. Watis-Dunton 
—the obituary notice in “The Atheneum,” “The Truth 
about Rossetti” (in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” 1883), 
and the biographical sketch in the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ” (1886) ; also sundry magazine papers by W. 
J. Stillman, Mr. Holman Hunt and others. Moreover, 
through Ford Madox Brown and Mr. W. M. Rossetti, 
Mr. Knight had access to Rossetti’s correspondence ; he 
had assistance from certain of the poet-painter’s “ early 
associates”; and he was personally acquainted with 
Rossetti—an advantage which, I believe, Mr. Benson has 
not enjoyed. 

Mr. John Coleman, the veteran actor and manager, 
has broken down in health just on the eve of the 
publication of his Autobiography. He has been one of 
the “ literary ” players, and has written, either alone or 
in collaboration, a large number of dramas. Seven 
printed works also stand to his credit at this moment. 
Four of these are works of fiction-—‘‘ Curly: an Actor’s 
Story” (1885), “The Rival Queens: a Story of the 
Modern Stage” (1887), “ The White Ladye of Rose- 
mount ” (1891, 1896), and “ Wife, yet no Wife: a Story 
of To-day” (1892). The other three are of the nature 
of professional reminiscences—-‘‘ Memoirs of Samuel 
Phelps” (1886), ‘‘ Players and Playwrights I have 
known ” (1888), and “Charles Reade as I knew Him” 
(1903). It should be added that Mr. Coleman collabor- 
ated with Mr. J. C. Chute in a story called “ Gladys’ 
Peril ” (1886). 

“In the course of the introduction he has written 
for ‘An Eighteenth-Century Anthology,’ Mr. Alfred 
Austin,” writes a correspondent, “‘ speaks of ‘ Matthew 
Arnold’s phrase, ‘‘ Reason touched by emotion.”’ I 
have always been under the impression that Arnold’s 
phrase was ‘morality touched by emotion,’ and that 
this was his description of religion. I should be glad 
if one of your ‘ Arnoldian’ readers would settle this 
point for me, and, if possible, mention the place where 
the phrase may be found.” 

Tue Bookworm. 
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A Great Letter Writer 


Tue CorrEsPONDENCE OF WILLIAM Cowpzi:. Arranged 
by Thomas Wright. In four volumes. (Hodder & 


Stoughton. £3 3s. net.) 


Mr. Tuomas Wricut, the Principal of Cowper School, 
Olney, not content with his labours in the cause of 
Edward FitzGerald, has spent some years of pious 
energy in collating and editing the correspondence of 
William Cowper. The result of his work is now apparent 
in four stout volumes which have just been issued by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. The collation has been 
excellently done, for it can have been no easy task to 
collect and arrange this huge mass of correspondence, 
covering the period between 1753 and 1799. The 
editing and annotating, one has to confess, are less 
satisfying. Perhaps Mr. Wright was anxious to avoid 
the repetition of such a “ howler” as his description, in 
the Life of FitzGerald, of the “ Mahabharata” as a 
Persian poem. Certainly he has been meticulously 
careful—almost, one might say, to the point of indiscre- 
tion—in his annotations. It is not often that one has 
to complain of an editor’s modesty, but Mr. Wright has 
carried his reticence a little too far. He has left a 
thousand references unexplained; and, indeed, one is 
almost tempted to think that he set about his work with 
the preconviction that of the readers who might still 
care to study Cowper in his habit as he lived, not many 
would be at the pains to inquire very closely into the 
domestic details which form so large a part of his cor- 
respondence. He was probably in the right, for it is 
hard to suppose that the gentle author of “ The Task” 
appeals to-day to any considerable body of readers. But 
it must be said at least that Mr. Wright atones for the 
exiguity of his notes by the fervency of his prefatory 
praise. Only a strong man, it may be thought, should 
provoke his critics by an initial line that cannot be 
allowed to pass unchallenged; and when Mr. Wright 
asserts that Cowper was the greatest of English letter 
writers, he must have expected—unless he is an 
extremely ingenuous person indeed—that the statement 
would prove very irritating to all lovers of Lamb, Fitz- 
Gerald, and at least two other scribes of genius. 

Yet it would be unfair and unfortunate if we con- 
veyed the impression that Mr. Wright has laboured in 
vain. The letters which he has here collected will seem 
priceless to the elect few who still recognise that Cowper 
is a poet whose place on the middle slopes of Parnassus 
is well assured, and see in him a curiously interesting 
example of morbid psychology. His days were more 
spacious than our own, and afforded ampler oppor- 
tunities for the encouragement and practice of that art 
of polite letter writing which has entirely ceased to be 
an occupation of the leisured and (so-called) cultured 
classes. Cowper, certainly in his sunniest moods, was 
a charming correspondent, whose letters were full of 
those agreeable digressions and inconsequences that are 
of the essence of literary intercourse. His letters to 
Hayley, to Lady Hesketh, to Newton, cover practically 
the wnole gamut of emotions permissible in letters, and 
prove the liveliness of his interests and the width of his 
sympathies. The previous editors of Cowper’s corre- 
spondence, as Mr. Wright properly points out, did not 
scruple to mutilate their material in such fashion as to 
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leave on their readers a general impression that the 
author of “ John Gilpin” had no sense of humour. Mr. 
Wright deserves our gratitude for his careful restora- 
tions of the text, as well as for the inclusion of many 
letters hitherto unprinted. The most noteworthy are 
perhaps those addressed to Samuel Teedon, the worthy 
schoolmaster whose virtue was more than equalled by 
his dulness. Surely no such tedious person ever crept 
into the confidence of a- genial and humorous man. 
Cowper’s letters to him are peculiarly interesting as 
marking the progress of his distressing mental malady. 
Both men seem to have thought themselves the object of 
the Divine particular attention; but whereas Teedon 
placidly believed himself especially beloved of God, 
Cowper came more and more to think himself given over 
by God to the Devil. “ My days are spent without one 
symptom of spiritual life, and my nights not seldom 
under a constant sense of God’s contempt and abhor- 
rence. Such was the last night. You will say that it 
was an enemy that did this. I answer, true; but you 
and I differ about the person. You suppose him to be 
Satan, and I suppose him to be Satan’s master.” That 
letter, dated February 10, 1792, is very typical of the 
whole series, which is one unending cry of agony wrung 
from the tortured lips of a man given so completely over 
to the demons of insanity that, though he believed in a 
God, he believed Him a cruel one. Most pitiful of all 
are the final letters written when the shadow of death 
was close upon him. To Lady Hesketh, in 1796, he 
writes: “ All my themes of misery may be summed in 
one word, He who made me, regrets that ever He did. 
Many years have passed since I learned this terrible 
truth from Himself, and the interval has been spent 
accordingly.” *Again and again he repeats that he is 
writing to her for the last time, and one is glad to believe 
that though his despair bore some likeness to that en- 
gendered by the most hateful of all religious creeds, it 
was in his case the outcome only of madness. Happily 
for the reader the great bulk of the letters in these 
volumes is more cheerful and stimulating, and except 
for the two or three points of detail to which allusion 
has already been made, it is possible, and indeed impera- 
tive, to say that Mr. Wright has earned the warmest 
gratitude of the lovers, few but fit, of this most tragic 
personality. Srpney THoMPSoN. 


A Northern Professor 


BEATTIE AND HIS FRIENDS. By Margaret Forbes. 
(Constable. 15s. net.) 


BEaTTIE was one of the fortunate men who garnered a 
rich harvest of fame in their lifetime and died in the 
somewhat delusive belief that their memory would be 
fondly cherished. The essay that made his reputation 
is neglected now, and his “ Minstrel ” is seldom read and 
never quoted. Yet he was not undeserving of that repu- 
tation both as philosopher and poet, and his must have 
been a singularly engaging personality. ‘“ Lamented 
Forbes” had “ paid the last tribute to the Minstrel’s 
shade,” and we fancied that the last word had been said 
on the subject. Yet we heartily welcome the present 
volume for the wide circle of old acquaintances to which 
we are reintroduced, and we are surprised at the wealth 
of new material it contains. It will be specially welcome 
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to Scotch folk and more especially to Aberdonians, for 
Miss Forbes was exceptionally fitted for her task. A 
great-grandniece of Beattie, herself the daughter of a 
professor and dignified divine whom, as it happens, we 
can remember, she was imbued with all the traditions of 
the northern University, and was familiar with the 
poet-philosopher’s favourite haunts. Beattie flourished 
when Edinburgh was really the Northern Athens, and 
when there was a constellation of minor Northern lights 
flickering at Aberdeen. His own career was a remark- 
able one and he had marvellously good luck. The state 
of Scottish learning was then as Johnson described it— 
as in a beleaguered city, every one had a little and no one 
a superfluity. Clever boys were forced because poverty 
pressed. Beattie went to college at fourteen; was a 
parish schoolmaster at eighteen, and a full-blown pro- 
fessor at twenty-three. As logician and controversialist 
he was but indifferently equipped when he boldly entered 
the lists against Hume as the champion of religion. But 
he showed the courage which was lacking in other de- 
fenders of the faith; his graceful style was warmed by 
the fire of intense enthusiasm, and the “Essay on 
Truth” at once made him famous. Johnson, a hard 
hitter himself, praised Beattie for the disrespect he 
showed to his illustrious opponent, who was hand in 
glove with Robertson, Carlyle and other orthodox 
clergymen, while the animosity it provoked among 
Hume’s innumerable friends obtained it a wider circula- 
tion. It was praised as enthusiastically by Garrick as by 
Burke, and it gained the author the ardent patronage 
of Mrs. Montagu, who became godmother to his second 
boy. 

Thenceforth the roughly-bred Northern professor on 
his frequent visits to London was the lion of literary 
salons and the honoured guest of the great. The volume 
is full of the flattering letters addressed to him by illus- 
trious men and women, and it says much for his genial 
and retiring nature that*he was never spoiled by flattery 
and prosperity. With all his prosperity he had more 
than his share of troubles. The wife whom Johnson pro- 
nounced ‘“‘a lovely woman ” became insane ; he lost the 
sons to whom he was fondly attached ; in his latter days 
vertigo confused his brain, rheumatism paralysed his 
hand and paralysis affected his speech. He was always 
in straitened circumstances, for even after he had been 
granted a pension by Government his income with the 
professorial emoluments fell far short of four hundred 
pounds. But to the last he had all the consolations of 
friendship, for he never seems to have lost one of the 
many friends he made. To the last he had urgent in- 
vitations to many a stately country house, and nowhere 
had the confirmed invalid a warmer welcome than in 
Gordon Castle with the gay Duchess, famous as a leader 
of fashion and for a careless contempt for the con- 
venances. A. Innes SHAND. 


“ Blocus Continental ” 


L’EvuropE ET LA KEVOLUTION FRANGAISE. 
Albert Sorel. Part VII. (Plon et Cie.) 


Tue seventh volume of M. Sorel’s great work comes with 
surprising speed after the sixth, which dealt with the 
complex period, 1800-1805. The present instalment 
covers the still vaster epoch of the Napoleonic Empire, 
from the Battle of Austerlitz to the retreat from 
Moscow. Adequately to treat the fortunes of the great 
Powers alone would be impossible in the space of six 
hundred pages; and students of M. Sorel’s earlier 
volumes, which shed so much light on the relations of 
revolutionary France to the rest of Europe, cannot but 
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deplore the falling off in thoroughness that has been 
only too apparent in the last two volumes. The same 
clearness of presentment and felicity of touch are, how- 
ever, everywhere observable. 

The volume opens with a description of the bewilder- 
ing change in international relations brought about by 
the victory of Austerlitz. The weakness of the Czar 
Alexander, the cowardice of the Prussian envoy, Haug- 
witz, and the vacillations of Frederick William III. are 
so depicted as to stand out in strong relief against the 
clearness of aim and vigour in action displayed by the 
conqueror. What M. Sorel does not bring out is the 
greatness of the opportunity, which Napoleon threw 
away after his victory, of framing a Franco-Austrian 
alliance on sure foundations. The chance came once 
again, and then the Emperor profited by it, though not 
in such a way as to heal the amour-propre of the Haps- 
burgs as he might have done after Austerlitz. M. Sorel 
also fails to emphasise the importance which Napoleon 
then attached to a control of the seaboard of Northern 
Europe. After Trafalgar, there was but one way of 
meeting England, namely, by bringing North Germany 
and Prussia into the Napoleonic System, either by a 
friendly arrangement or by force. The convention 
signed with Haugwitz after Austerlitz promised to bring 
about that result peacefully. It was not to be attained 
until after the campaigns of Jena and Friedland. 

In the limits of space of the present notice it is impos- 
sible to refer to more than a few of the many topics 
discussed in this volume. Its main interest lies in the 
treatment of diplomatic affairs. Economic questions 
are handled too briefly to be of service to students. The 
phrase, ‘‘ Blocus Continental,” appears on the title page, 
but that grandiose experiment receives scant notice, 
though it was the fundamental cause of Napoleon’s 
downfall. It is a mere piece of Gallic fanfaronnade to 
speak thus (p. 501) of Britain’s command of the seas: 
“Ses flottes portent partout la terreur du despotisme 
britannique, et, 14 ot |l’Angleterre ne régne pas par la 
force, elle régne par la contrebande.” Other flights of 
rhetoric follow, with the design of proving that, even in 
these years, France was bent on extending the principles 
of good government throughout the Continent only to 
be thwarted at every turn by the self-seeking islanders. 
In truth, British affairs are often handled with little 
care in this volume. Pitt's resignation, in March 1801, 
is referred to asa “fall,” due to Marengo, Hohenlinden 
and the Treaty of Lunéville. Fox, on taking office in 
1806, is said to have worked for peace insincerely, and 
merely in order to embarrass Napoleon and to “ play to 
the gallery ” in England. Lord Yarmouth, who in reality 
showed himself too pliable during the negotiations at 
Paris, is accused of showing “toute l’arrogance d’un 
Anglais de race”; and the bad faith shown by the 
French negotiators in the affair of Sicily is slurred 
over. Too frequently there is a touch of Chauvinism in 
M. Sorel’s account of military affairs, as when Junot’s 
defeat at Vimeiro is minimised by the statement that 
he had but 9,000 men, which is 4,000 below the actual 
number ; or when (p. 518) the Battle of Busaco is thus 
oddly referred to: “A Busaco il [Masséna] oblige 
Wellington a se replier derriére ses lignes de Torres- 
Vedras.” Marbot is not remarkable for truthfulness ; 
but his account of Busaco may here be recommended as 
a needed corrective. But, above these mistakes on 
points of detail, M. Sorel’s narrative is open to the more 
serious objection that it minimises the distinction which 
ought to be drawn between Napoleon’s continental 
policy and the highest and most permanent interests of 
France. 
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King Oscar’s Land 


New Lanp: Four Years IN THE Arctic ReEGions. By 
Otto Sverdrup, translated from the Norwegian by 
Ethel Harriet Hearn. (Longmans. Two volumes. 
36s. net.) 


“ One September morning in 1896, a few days after our 
return from the first Norwegian Polar Expedition, we 
were lying out in Lysaker Bay, unloading the ‘ Fram,’ 
when Dr. Nansen came on board. ‘ Do you still wish to 
go on another expedition to the North?’ he asked me. 
‘ Yes, certainly,’ I said, ‘if only I had the chance!’ He 
then told me that Consul Axel Heiberg, and the firm of 
brewers, Ringnes Brothers, were willing to equip a new 
scientific Polar Expedition, with myself as the leader.” 

Thus succinctly and modestly does Sverdrup introduce 
his two volumes of Arctic Exploration, volumes fully 
equalling, if not exceeding, any previous books on this 
most fascinating topic in interest, variety and informa- 
tion. That the choice of Sverdrup as leader was fully 
justified is shown by the net result of the expedition. 
An approximate area of one hundred thousand square 
miles was explored, taken possession of in the name of 
the Norwegian King, and christened after him, “ King 
Oscar’s Land.” The scientific results as embodied in 
the appendices to the second volume are full of new 
data and suggestive information, particularly the sum- 
mary of the botanical work by Hermann G. Simmons, 
and the preliminary account of the geological investi- 
gations, by P. Schei. There are also five good maps, 
the largest of which, showing the field of work of the 
expedition, is rich in detail of hitherto unexplored 
regions. Finally a curiously interesting table gives the 
cost of the four years’ expedition as £12,014; a sum 
which strikes the non-expert as extraordinarily eco- 
nomical. 

The dominant note throughout the thousand pages of 
this book is that of geniality. Captain, officers and 
crew seem to have been brimming over with good spirits, 
and not even the long Arctic winters, the almost endless 
nights, the inevitable monotony and the terribly hard 
manual labour which one and all ungrudgingly under- 
took would seem to have depressed their buoyancy. The 
national Norwegian days of festival were kept up with 
rejoicing and quaint ceremonies, birthdays were cele- 
brated with songs, such mild feasting as was possible, 
practical joking and general hilarity. Altogether no 
cheerier set of men ever passed four years together with 
so little trouble or friction. Two of their number suc- 
cumbed to the Arctic rigour ; one of them, Svendsen, the 
doctor 6f the expedition, who had certified to all the 
others being sound in wind and limb, forgot or omitted 
to examine himself, and for two-thirds of the time the 
ship was doctorless. 

The 17th of May is the Norwegian Independence or 
Constitution Day ; dinner on that occasion consisted of 
oxtail soup (real polar), the national fish pudding, roast 
beef (also real polar), asparagus, stewed cloudberries, 
and rice with jam. The wines were ten-year-old 
“ Akvavit ’—and malt-extract. These very rare jolli- 
fications were, however, set off by many long months of 
privation, and it seems almost incredible that the men 
should have kept strong and hearty through all the 
dreary months of the four Arctic winters. 

Edvard Bay, the zoologist to the expedition, appears 
to have been a fellow of infinite jest. Sverdrup says, 
“There was something amphibious about Bay—some- 
thing of the wader nature. When he had to cross a 
pool he had a habit of first sitting on the edge and 
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dangling his legs so as to thoroughly enjoy the cold 
water. Then, when he had sat like this for a little 
while, he would get down and wade cautiously through 
it with short steps, and he was never more in his element 
than when the water was running in and out of his 
waistcoat pockets.” 

As always in the Scandinavian nature there is a vein 
of poetry even in this practical account of hardships 
overcome and dangers overpast. Of a particularly 
beautiful Arctic view Sverdrup writes, “ Right beneath 
us lay the fjord, broad and shining, without so much as 
a flake of snow on it, only ice, nothing but ice, crystal 
clear, like a huge fairy mirror. And the other side of the 
fjord was a great chain of mountains, several thousand 
feet in height, with snow-filled clefts and black abysses, 
jagged peaks, and wild precipices. A confounded blast 
was blowing up there, right through all poetry, and yet 
we stayed—spellbound. Had we been warm and less 
hungry, there is no knowing what we might have done— 
stood on our heads, or written verses, or some other 
madness, I am quite sure. The situation, at any rate, 
taught me one thing, and I had had experience of it 
before: if you are confronted with a great sensation, or 
a difficult choice, eat first, and eat well, or else nothing 
will come of it.” 

The “Fram” ‘on this her second Arctic expedition 
seems to have behaved magnificently, though at one 
period—it was on Sunday, May 27, 1900—she only just 
escaped destruction by fire and the terrible half-hour’s 
experience before the flames were subdued is most 
graphically described. The many hundreds of illustra- 
tions throughout the book, mostly from photographs, 
but some few reproduced from excellent drawings by 
Otto Sinding, are highly interesting, and the index is 
full and useful. The translation from Norwegian into 
English by Ethel Harriet Hearn cannot be overpraised, 
it is simple, direct and fluent. The many sporting and 
technical terms are entirely accurate, and there are in 
fact no signs that the work was not written in English. 


Jim 
Tue AvTopioGRAPHy oF A THIEF. By Hutchins Hap- 
good. (Putnam. 6s.) 


WueEtTHER this book be fact or fiction, it is a very in- 
teresting study in criminology. It purports to be the 
autobiography of an ex-convict, who was born on the 
East Side of New York city, and who—the cleverest and 
most intelligent of his family—preferred the easily won 
prizes of crime to the hardly earned reward of honesty. 
The fact, borne in on him by incontrovertible evidence, 
that war against society always results in ruin to the 
offender, the fact that crime does not pay, turned him to 
reformation. The book is written from voluminous 
notes made by Mr. Hapgood from Jim’s, the convict’s, 
dictation, and no student of sociology can afford to ignore 
it, for though it tells us little that is fresh it confirms 
many matters that heretofore have been conjectural. 
Jim had every bodily and mental equipment required for 
the making of a useful citizen ; why, then, did he take to 
crime? He was not a thief by instinct or by education ; 
he himself gives us the key to the ruin of many a man 
and woman who might in other circumstances have done 
good instead of evil. “I liked to run the risk of being 
discovered,” he says, and again, “ I think that there was 
some good in me. . . . What I really was was a healthy 
young animal, with a vivid imagination and a strong 
body.” Just so; there are thousands like to him, and to 
such what attraction can there be in the dreary life of 
routine led by the workers in our cities? What of 
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excitement, what of risk, what outlet for the imagina- 
tion, for mental or for bodily vigour? It isnot only the 
lust of easy gain but the lust of excitement that creates 
criminals. It is difficult to point out any way for help- 
ing such boys to go the right road, emigration, service 
in the Army and the Navy are limited cures and can 
usually be offered to the sick too late to be either accept- 
able or effective. Truly the life of the poor city lad, 
from cradle to grave, is monotonous and colourless. 
Education is the remaining hope, and it was chiefly 
through education—self-education—that Jim found 
strength to turn away from crime; self-education, 
for no more in New York than in London do we 
really educate the young; in almost, if not quite all, 
countries we are content with putting the means of 
education into our children’s hands, we teach them to 
read and write and tot up figures, leaving them to find 
education as best they may ; the majority finding none. 
Space forbids an analysis of this most instructive book, 
which must be read if its value is to be rightly appraised. 
To show its power and the information of which 
it is compact, the following passage will suffice. It is 
descriptive of Jim’s return to his old haunts in New 
York after a long spell of imprisonment:—‘“I soon 
reached the Bowery and there met some of my old pals ; 
but was much surprised to find them changed and older. 
For years and years a convict lives in a dream. He is 
isolated from the realities of the outside world. Instir 
(prison) he is a machine, and his mind is continually 
dwelling on the last time he was at liberty ; he thinks of 
his family and friends as they were then. They may 
have become old, sickly and wrinkled, but he does not 
realise this. When, set free, he tries to find them, he 
expects that they will be unchanged, but if he finds them 
at all, what a shock! An old-timer I knew, a man 
named Packey, who had served fifteen years cut of a life 
sentence, and had been twice declared insane, told me 
that he had reached a state of mind in which he im- 
agined himself to be still a young fellow, of the age he 
was when he first went to stir.” W. T.S. 


ApvENTURES AmoncG Pictures. By C. Lewis Hind. 


(Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Lewis Hinp is to be congratulated upon his pub- 
lishers ; for his essays on art, collected into book form, 
wear a handsome dress, and the print and binding are 
a delight. The illustrations are not quite as good as 
they would have been if Mr. Hind had exercised as 
much care over them as he did upon the pages of the 
“ Pall Mall Budget ” when he made that weekly paper 
the glory of illustrated journalism. But let us to the 
essays themselves. Mr. Hind shows at times a touch 
that is quite exquisite in the criticism of a work of 
art ; he lingers over his favourites with all the delicious 
delight that betrays the true art-lover ; and he displays 
a rare sense of artistic appreciation. Yet, across his 
page there is a strange sense of mere whim rather than 
of balanced judgment. Henley in his strange strong way 
had something of this temperament. I am not sure that 
it does not make the greater art-lover, though it make 
the criticism less just. Indeed, the partisan is in us all 
who love the work of man’s hand, even the most coldly 
judicial of us. And for myself, I have ever a sneaking 
fondness for the man who, though his intention at the 
start is to try a work of art like a prisoner at the bar, 
ends by loving the best that is in it, and ignoring the 
weaknesses. Mr. Hind affects the magisterial manner, 
but his heart runs away with him; and it is when he 
is least well-balanced, least in the academic vein, that 
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he drops into little passages of genuine praise that shine 
like gems in this very unequal book. It will be said 
that he flatly contradicts himself—as when he con- 
demns “subject” in art, and praises it almost before 
the condemnation is dry from his pen—but there is 
scarcely a man who has ever written upon art, especially 
upon the art of painting, who has been able to start 
with a satisfactory definition of the basic meaning of 
the word. I know nothing more elusive than the judg- 
ments of men upon art. And it is chiefly owing to the 
fact that criticism cannot, indeed fears to, write across 
the old Greek dogma of art being beauty that it is an 
outrageous falsity. Mr. Hind says that a work of art 
is that which gives pleasure. But a work of art is far 
greater than that. “Othello ” does not give pleasure, 
or “King Lear,” or even “Romeo and Juliet.” As 
a matter of fact, art is the expression of emotion, of 
sensation. And had Mr. Hind started his essays with 
that deep truth for guidance, many of his most ex- 
quisite passages would have been in harmony where 
they are now beautifully anarchic. He who reads this 
volume will be in many ways rewarded ; for we quarrel 
with our friends without bitterness, and there is a 
quality in these essays that leaves us on friendly terms 
even when we most disagree. 
Hatpane MacFa tt. 

Srupres 1n Dante. By Dr. Edward Moore. (Oxford 
Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue first essay in this volume, on the astronomy of 
Dante, will convince the student of the Comedy of the 
extraordinary fulness and accuracy of Dante’s know- 
ledge of the apparent movements of the heavenly bodies, 
and, if we mistake not, he will feel some shame that he, 
living under the Copernican dispensation, should have 
so much to learn from a pupil of the Ptolemaic. Be 
this as it may, much of the Comedy will remain closely 
veiled to the student who will not take the trouble to 
understand Dante’s numerous astronomical references. 
The second essay is on Geography, the third on the date 
of the Vision, the fourth on the closing cantos of the 
Second Canticle, and the last on the epistle to Can 
Grande. On all these matters Dr. Moore adds con- 
siderably to our “stock” knowledge and speculations. 
The general tendency of the essays as a whole is to 
strengthen by fresh arguments and material the con- 
servative interpretations of the perplexing passages. 
In one instance, however, Dr. Moore advances a theory 
which is more ingenious than convincing. In the last 
canto of the Purgatory Dante prophesies that a 515 
shall quickly come to save Italy from her ills. Substi- 
tuting Roman numerals and inverting the X and V— 
a common practice in medieval ages—we get DUX: so 
this passage is generally understood to refer to Lewis 
of Bavaria or Henry VII. of Luxembourg. Dr. Moore 
is convinced that not only does this prophecy refer to 
Henry, but shows how 515 may be made to spell 
“ Arrigo” or Henry by giving the equivalent Hebrew 
values to these letters. Writing Arrico (where c=k) 
he obtains by addition a, r, rik, 511. This is, how- 
ever, four short of 515, and since “o” is the fourth 
vowel, what more natural than to give to “o” the 
value 4, and so bring up the total to the desired 
515 ? The weak point in the argument is that Henry 
died in August, 1313, and therefore if we assume, as 
we must, that the prophecy is ex post facto, we have 
to prove that the Purgatorio was completed before this 
date even though a certain passage in the Inferno must 
certainly, as Dr. Moore admits, have been written not 
earlier than 1314. Here we must leave the argument 
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and wait until scholarship finally proves that the Pur- 
gatorio antedated Henry’s death. 

The essay dealing with the Apocalyptic vision main- 
tains that the Griphon symbolised Christ, in opposition 
to Dr. Earle’s contention that Dante meant this beast 
to represent Humanity. 

F. Kerre. 


Newman. By Dr. William Barry. (Literary Lives 
Series. Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 


Dr. Rospertson Nicoit has been happy in his choice 
of Dr. Barry as the literary interpreter of Cardinal 
Newman in this series. Here we see that versatile 
ecclesiastic quite at his best. Here his exceptional 
familiarity with European literature and his know- 
ledge of the Greek and neo-Hellenist philosophers are 
enlisted side by side with the intimate sympathy of a 
lifelong disciple to furnish an almost ideal historian. It 
would be easy to say that in his pages we see less of 
Newman the man of letters than of Newman the 
theologian, Newman the apologist, Newman the con- 
troversialist : it would be easier still to find the answer. 
For Newman is a personality one and indivisible. He 
passed, indeed, in boyhood through the mimetic stage. 
At fourteen he was imitating Addison; when he was 
seventeen he wrote in the style of Johnson ; then he fell 
under the charm of Gibbon and began to make an 
analysis of Thucydides upon that model. But this 
stage was left behind earlier by him than by many 
another, and his mature style was the expression of him- 
self, born of conviction, of the sheer will to say the 
thing he thought and to compel men to listen and to 
understand. To apply to himself his own words, “ the 
mental attitude and bearing, the beauty of his moral 
countenance, the force and keenness of his logic are 
imaged in the tenderness or energy or richness of his 
language.” The perfection of his achievement is “ the 
monument not so much of his skill as of his power.” 

It is a notable fact that within the present year a 
firm of publishers has thought it worth while to issue a 
sixpenny edition of the “ Apologia pro Vita sua.” 
There are many to whom Newman is known by nothing 
else. It is more than likely that with the process of 
time the greater part of his writings may pass out of 
currency; but the “ Apologia” we may well believe 
will be read as long as the language in which it is 
written. Not, indeed, that alone. No one who has 
once felt the charm of the “ Essay on Development,” 
with its notable anticipation in another field of the 
hypothesis that glorifies the name of Darwin, will be 
willing to believe that future generations will wholly 
ignore it. The lectures associated with the Catholic 
University of Ireland have lately been reprinted, and 
there are passages of the “‘ Tracts for the Times” and in 
the Sermons which already have been diligently ex- 
humed from the mass of occasional matter in which 
they were embedded. But the qualities that grace all 
this are found to culminate in the sacred sincerity of 
that unveiling. 

Between Newman the poet and other poets there is 
a difference parallel to that by which he is distinguished 
as a prose writer from the mere masters of style. What- 
ever the technical faults of “ Gerontius,” it is the ex- 
pression of ultimate conviction. Here is the philosophy 
of St. Thomas Aquinas assimilated and expressed. Its 
conceptions are no mere machinery, but the stern truth 
of fact: “ real,”’ as Dr. Barry puts it, “in a way which 
transcends seeming, beyond Nature yet ever mingling 
with it.” Yet it will always seem but a by-blow of a 
genius that had fashioned for itself out of the English 
of every day a language that, always sincere, was 


wrought up little by little to a finish and refinement, a 
strength and subtlety that may well secure it against 
corruption long after the questions upon which it was 
employed shall have ceased, at least in the shape which 
they bore in his age, to be of living interest. 


Tue Op RippLe anp THE Newest Answer. By John 
Gerard, 8.J., F.L.S. (Longmans. 5s. net.) 


We thank Father Gerard for a most interesting piece of 
work. It has qualities sufficiently rare. Perhaps it is 
natural that Father Gerard should be courteous and 
scrupulously fair to Professor Haeckel, whilst some of 
us, with whom that pretentious person claims alliance, 
can barely keep our temper with him. At any rate, 
Father Gerard conducts the argument as a gentleman 
always does. He misrepresents none of his oppo- 
nents; garbles no quotations; never mistakes satire for 
argument ; never indulges in abuse; quotes numerous 
modern and trustworthy authorities, and has therefore 
produced a book singularly unlike most other members 
of its class. 

So much we must say in common justice. Father 
Gerard writes with no bias against science, and with a 
most thorough acquaintance with his subject. The book 
may be divided into two parts. The first of these deals 
with Haeckel’s “ Riddle of the Universe.” This book 
has already been completely exposed from end to end. 
Nevertheless, it would be difficult to calculate its in- 
fluence. The number of copies sold in this country is 
simply prodigious, and the book is selling steadily yet. 
It has come to be regarded in untutored quarters as the 
authoritative statement of the evolutionary philosophy. 
As a matter of fact, it is a compound of half-truths, 
fallacies and absurdities which no one who cares a straw 
for Truth can do other than condemn and reprobate on 
all possible occasions. Father Gerard resorts to none of 
our language—which we are prepared to justify in ez- 
tenso—but he demolishes the Professor with dignity and 
skill. 

This, however, is merely to dispose of an impostor. 
Father Gerard—practically and wisely avoiding the 
founder of evolution, it is worth noting—then tries his 
hand on Darwin and the theory of Natural Selection : 
with results which any one may guess. When we say 
that the author is fair, it may be guessed how obvious 
and complete is his failure. He has this consolation— 
that no one else would have fared better. 

One or two specific points we would mention, since we 
should wish them considered in the highly-to-be-desired 
popular edition of this work. It would be as complete 
an antidote to the “scientific” part of Haeckel’s book 
as Dr. Loofs’ to the pseudo-historical part of it. 

The particles in a crystal are not ‘‘ absolutely quies- 
cent.” The contrary has long been known. Virchow 
was not a “ materialist.” The reviewer has it direct 
from a teacher of his, who was a pupil and intimate 
friend of Virchow, that he believed in God and Immor- 
tality. Bunsen (p. 75) asks, “ How can speech develop 
itself in a year out of inarticulate sounds?” He, and 
Father Gerard, have surely heard of babies. The 
statement that there is no safer guide than common 
sense explains the Galileo incident, I fear. Common 
sense says the earth is still and is equally wrong nearly 
every time. It is difficult to reconcile the assertion 
(p. 122) that no one believes in supernatural intervention 
with the fact that many people still pray. As to the 
argument against Darwinism and the authorities quoted 
against it, Father Gerard is obviously unaware of their 
miserably unrepresentative character. To quote poor 
Quatrefages to-day is—well, not kind. When, speaking 
of its pre-eminent position, he says “at least in popular 
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estimation,” he comes about as near an unconscious 
suggestio falsi as any one can. His arguments for the 
intelligence of the First Cause seemed to the reviewer 
most able and impressive. Had they been in favour 
of Its benevolence they would have been still more 
welcome. This is a book to be read. 


Poetry 


PHILOMELODIES AND SHarps or Sone. (Gay & Bird. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 
(Alexander Gardner.) 

Tue Lyric Bover. By Clinton Scollard. (John Pott 
& Co. $1.25.) 

Poems. By St. John Lucas. (Constable. 5s. net.) 

Ap Marrem. Poems by John Gray. (Sands. Ils. 6d. 
net. 

Pe Puitips. Selected Poems. (J. R. Tutin. 6d.) 


“ PHILOMELODIES ” is commonplace in idea, and with no 
redeeming qualities of form. Of “Translations from 
the German ” it must be said that they are downright 
inexpert, and convert German poetry into English 
mediocrity, or something below mediocrity. But with 
“The Lyric Bough ” we arrive at competent work. It 
is a volume showing a command of English poetic 
vocabulary in its most classic range ; and not only is the 
diction excellently choice, but often very felicitous. Mr. 
Scollard has a trained power of pictorial phrase. Add 
to this genuine poetic feeling, and no inconsiderable 
fancy, and you have in him promise of better things 
than this volume, good though it be. His verse has a 
certain reflective cast rather, perhaps, than actual 
thought ; but there is, so to speak, the seed of thought, 
which may yet mature. While no poem can be picked 
out as absolutely remarkable, there is abundant reason 
to encourage him in poetic work. 

Of Mr. St. John Lucas the same may be said, with 
addition. He has cultivated craftsmanship, and mastery 
of rich phrase ; and he has besides a fertile fancy. Some 
of the poems are marked by imagery of a fervid and 
glowing quality which distinguishes them from the ruck 
of minor verse. He has ideas, and is not afraid to have 
them; which is much in the level of democratic uni- 
formity .uat has rolled out even our verse as a sward is 
rolled. _ We would point, for instance, to such a poem 
as “ The Dream of Youth,” with such images as “ Dawn’s 
red Armada in the Orient,” to justify the most pro- 
sperous hopes of Mr. St. John Lucas. 

Mr. Gray’s “ Ad Matrem ” is a modest little series of 
verses, and merits a modest praise. Written to accom- 
pany and explain a series of school-tableaux dealing 
with the life of the Virgin, it is bound by the conditions 
of its production to directness and ready intelligibility — 
conditions which it fulfils. It has a certain grace and 
pleasing sincerity of feeling, but does not attain any 
special poetic mark. We may pass from it to the last 
book on our list, Mr. Tutin’s selections from “‘ Katherine 
Philips.” A pioneer in many excellent reprints, Mr. 
Tutin here does us the service of enabling us to judge 
of the once-renowned “ matchless Orinda,” as she was 
called, the Mrs. Browning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is hard to say whether she were more famous 
for her poetry, or for the exaltation of feminine friend- 
ship which it set forth. To us, she appears a weaker 
echo of Cowley and the fashionable school of Donne. 
Yet she is not without a certain gentle dignity and in- 
telligence of her own; quite enough to make some of 
these poems landmarks in the development of female 


By J. Goodfellow. 
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As such they deserve and should receive wel- 
“L’Accord du Bien,” for example, has a con- 
spicuous amount of intellectual reflection tersely and 
happily phrased. 


poetry. 
come. 


Fiction 


TUSSOCK LAND. By Arthur H. Adams. (Fisher 
Unwin, 6s.) This book is of youth; youth in the full glory 
of its conceit and ambitions; youth on stilts with its mouth 
full of words and heart full of scorn. In fact the author has 
produced a biography of calf love; and written its epitaph. 
The hero and heroine of this biography have no unique 
experiences ; in common with the rank and file they have a 
wish or two, a love or two, a failure or two, but the end 
is familiar, and they settle down to humdrum with all the 
greater chances of success because for a period they have 
played with fire. This is a first novel and reaches a con- 
siderable standard of promise; the author has a pleasant gift 
for story telling, but at times is intolerably discursive. And 
he has the habit of soliloquy. The heroine, who is really 
rather a good sort, is made to think aloud in such tedious 
manner that the hero can hardly be blamed that he dis- 
appears for long periods to study art. “No,” she thought 
(on one occasion), “we women shrink from action, 
initiative, will, and every time we timorously withdraw it 
seems to me that not only our individual souls shrivel, but 
that a part of the soul of the whole sex is irremediably 
atrophied.’’ Soliloquies on this elevated plane of thought are 
fortunately rare in real life! But, after all, a little blue 
pencil can soon correct this; the book is brightly written 
and can be recommended without fear of disappointment. 


A LADDER OF TEARS. By G. Colmore. (Constable, 
6s.) This intimate record of a woman’s life is written in the 
form of an autobiography, a form which has been decidedly 
overdone lately. But “A Ladder of Tears’’ cannot be 
classed with the numerous erotic and valueless effusions 
which have lately been flooding the market, causing a pre- 
judice in the minds of many against this style of narrative. 
Its form serves but to give us the intimate personal details 
of a woman’s outwardly unhappy circumstances, circum- 
stances which compel our interest from the first words, “I 
had a very happy girlhood; happier than my childhood,”’ 
until we reach the haven of peace into which the writer is 
ultimately brought. To marry in order to please a loved 
parent a man of fifty-eight, after twenty-two years of a 
particularly sheltered and unsophisticated life, and thereby to 
become the constant companion and stepmother of two adult 
idiots, is hardly an enviable existence. But the burden is 
taken up with a womanly dignity and lack of complaint that 
compel admiration, she climbs her ladder of tears cheer- 
fully, clasping each rung of the painful ladder firmly and 
with unswerving purpose. But the book is not so sad as the 
title gives us to expect, indeed it is far from being morbid or 
unduly sorrowful. It is brightened by a glad and often 
original outlook of life, enlivened by amusing sketches of her 
relations and acquaintances, made sweet by the writer’s 
healthy hopeful view of life. Those who search the pages of 
this book for exciting adventures and unusual incidents will 
find they are not catered for, but those who do not demand 
these things, and would hold pleasant converse with a cul- 
tured, refined woman, should read “ A Ladder of Tears.”’ 


THE MAN IN THE WOOD. By Mrs. Boyd. (Chap- 
man & Hall, 6s.) The author cares little for analytical 
studies, she prefers that her characters indicate in the 
trivialities of daily life their several personalities. They are 
indeed not very remarkable, but are sufficiently real to be 
recognisable as old friends, and are in keeping with the story, 
which is presented with admirable taste and in concentrated 
form certainly without discursiveness. To be candid, the 
frugal clergyman’s wife with anemic daughters, and the 
humours of locked-larder economics, have figured in fiction 
before. But the story has in it much of novelty and spirit ; 
it deals with a convict, the gentlemanly convict of fiction, 
who has met scant justice at the hands of a bored jury. He 
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escapes from his prison and hides in some woods. To him 
there comes a lanky girl, romantic but sane, at war with her 
custodians, but on good terms with herself. She is a sort of 
relative and paying guest in a clergyman’s household. To 
her the convict is an object of much interest. She suspects 
in him an affinity. She will ask no questions, simply accept 
the situation and do his bidding. She brings him furtively 
clothes, food and money so that he may make his escape to 
Ceylon. And the man, starving, unkempt, in prison garb, 
takes all he can get, dimly feeling that some day he will 
return and repay the debt in full. He escapes then, and 
finds employment with a wealthy tea-planter. He gains a 
position of trust; his employer’s daughter with moonlight 
indiscretion proposes to him. But he is obsessed by his debt 
to the lanky girl; the loneliness of his life suggests but one 
way of payment. He must return to England, risk re- 
capture and offer her marriage. All of these things he does, 
but the reader, who should not miss this brightly written 
story, can learn the end for himself. 


ONE LONDON SEASON. By Caroline Fisher. (Black- 
wood, 6s.) “One London Season” belongs to the type of 
book that may be designated “ girly-girly ’’; certainly it is 
not strong meat. The heroine, Lady Viola Stapleton, a 
young woman of twenty-five who behaves like a child of 
sixteen not yet out of the schoolroom, does not compel our 
admiration or interest, though very evidently she is meant to 
do so. Up to the last pages of the book her one passion in 
life is her rather tedious friendship for Barbara, but as we 
are preparing to close the book a lover abruptly appears upon 
the scene and is rewarded by the hand of the incomparable 
Viola. The London season of which the story tells was the 
memorable season of the postponed Coronation festivities. 
The authoress may be recommended to avoid such trite 
remarks as “ things are by no means always what they seem,’’ 
“the dinner, as all dinners do, came to an end in time.” 
Harmless but unexciting. 


DAS SCHLAFENDE HEER. Roman von Clara Viebig. 
(Berlin: Fleischel, 6m.) Clara Viebig has here broken new 
ground. After placing the scene of action of her earlier books 
in the Moselle and Rhine districts, she here takes us to 
German Poland, where she spent her girlhood, and describes 
the condition of things there existing between the Polish 
inhabitants and the German settlers. There is a certain 
likeness to the state of affairs in Ireland. The two races 
scarcely amalgamate : there is a similar difference in religion, 
language and nationality. The priests play much the same 
part in the lives of the people in Poland as they do in 
Ireland. There is no hero in the strict sense of the word. 
The brunt of the action is borne by Hanns-Martin von 
Doleschal, a German landowner, and Valentin Brauer, the 
son of a Rhenish settler in German Poland. _Doleschal 
suffers terribly from the difficulty, nay, almost the impossi- 
bility, of Germanising the Poles. Notwithstanding that he 
bears a character for the nicest honour and the straightest 
dealing, he is the best hated man in the district. One even- 
ing when he is returning alone from an election meeting—he 
is a candidate for the Reichstag—the Poles set on him and 
drag him from his horse. He feels himself disgraced some- 
how by this unreasoning racial hatred, and depressed in feel- 
ing beyond cure, he shoots himself. With Brauer things go 
better until he falls in love with and marries a frivolous 
Polish girl. That way lies unhappiness and ruin, and he 
ends by drowning himself. But he is a much more attractive 
figure than Doleschal, and wins our sympathy so that we 
regret his untoward fate. The other figures that move across 
the large canvas are drawn with a sure hand, and the book 
gives a vivid picture of what it seeks to portray. There is a 
certain pathos in the belief of the superstitious Poles that 
they are only sleeping, and will one day awake and drive 
out the intruder. It is to be deplored that one of the most 
celebrated novelists of contemporary Germany should be so 
little known in England, Clara Viebig’s work bears many 
of the characteristics of that of George Eliot, Thomas Hardy 
and George Moore. She sees into the human heart, and 
describes what she sees with an ease and sureness that lend 
her books a charm not always to be found in novels that from 
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the choice of their subject contain events spreading over a 
long space of years and deal with a wide field of locality. 
We wish some enterprising English publisher would try the 
experiment of a translation, say of “ Die Wacht am Rhein,” 
or of “ Das Tagliche Brot,’’ a story of domestic servant life 
in Germany, to begin with. We feel convinced these books 
would have an interest for the English public. 


LA VIE AMOUREUSE DE FRANQOIS BARBA- 
ZANGES. Roman par Marcelle Tinayre. (Calmann-Lévy, 
3f.50.) The scene is laid at Tulle in the Limousin in the 
seventeenth century. The hero’s short life—he is not much 
over twenty when he dies—is spent in a quest for his ideal in 
love. The finding of it means his death. Mysticism and 
odd bits of learning and history are strangely mingled with 
absolute frankness in regard to physical love and the 
relations of the sexes. The seventeenth-century setting is 
artistic, the style of the writing is perfect, the air of romance 
over the whole wields a sufficient enchantment, and yet the 
book suffers from a lack of reality that almost spoils the 
rest of the good qualities. It has none of the psychological 
observation that distinguished “La Maison du Péché,’”’ and 
we are not inclined, as some critics are, to consider it an 
advance on that book. Better to our mind than the love- 
longings of Frangois are the descriptions of the burghers 
of Tulle and their occupations and pre-occupations. The 
girl lace-makers and their taskmistress are the most 
thoroughly alive figures in the book, and the little work girl 
who, while yielding to the caresses of coarser lovers, is all 
the while ideally in love with Frangois, is finely and 
sympathetically drawn. 


Short Notices 


A CONSPIRACY UNDER THE TERROR: MARIE 
ANTOINETTE—TOULAN—JARJAYES. By Paul 
Gaulot. Translated by Charles Laroche, M.A. (Chatto & 
Windus, 6s.) It is on record that in the turbulent days 
that immediately succeeded the death of the King of France 
there were at least three separate attempts to rescue the 
Royal Family, the Queen, Madame Elizabeth and the Royal 
children, from their imprisonment in the Temple. The first, 
in point of date, was that of Toulan and the Chevalier de 
Jarjayes, and this book of M. Gaulot, ably translated by 
Mr. Laroche, deals therewith at some length and with copious 
historic detail. The portrait of Marie Antoinette that pre- 
faces the work is that by Prieur from the Musée Carnavalet, 
and there are a couple of highly interesting facsimiles of the 
unfortunate Queen’s letters, which, duly authenticated, have 
never been hitherto published. These are invaluable docu- 
ments, for not only have Marie Antoinette’s autographs, 
dating from her captivity, always been few in number, but 
several of them having been destroyed they have now become 
very rare. The story of the bold conspiracy to rescue the 
dethroned Royal Family makes rare good reading. That the 
plot failed was due mainly to the cowardice of the school- 
master Lepitre, who did not furnish the necessary passports, 
and even when escape was still possible the luckless Queen 
refused to leave her children. She wrote pathetically to 
Jarjayes: “It has been a beautiful dream ’’—and it ended 
on the scaffold. A good book, and one that students of the 
period cannot afford to miss. 


INFLUENCE OF THE =PRE-REFORMATION 
CHURCH ON SCOTTISH PLACE-NAMES. By James 
Murray Mackinlay. (Blackwood, 12s. 6d. net.) Towards the 
definitive investigation and exposition of the place-names of 
Scotiand, desiderated by the Rev. J. B. Johnston in his own 
book on the subject, this is a most important contribution, 
marked as it is by patient research and luminous exposition. 
Mr. Mackinlay’s self-selected department has in reality two 
branches, for the pre-Reformation Church in Scotland was 
a Celtic institution before it merged, after several centuries 
of struggle for independent existence, in the more powerful 
organisation controlled from Rome. As a consequence, the 
names of St. Columba and his disciples are scattered broad- 
cast over the country, mingling with those of the saints and 
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missionaries of the Roman creed, while the Celticised nomen- 
clature of their fellow-workers belonging to Rome lends itself 
easily to the confusion of the unwary philologer. In the 
course of thirty chapters Mr. Mackinlay deals with his sub- 
ject under such headings as saints, retreats, kils, kirks, 
chapels, crosses, dioceses, monasteries, and so on. He glances 
at origins, notes modifications, and traces the history of still 
existent features, and so produces an extremely valuable 
volume, which complements rather than overlaps the books 
of Mr. Johnston and Sir Herbert Maxwell on place-names. 
For the benefit of the student he prefixes an extensive 
bibliography of works referred to in the text, while an index 
running to forty closely printed pages gives ample evidence 
of the fulness of the reference apparatus. The only mis- 
print we have noticed is the dropping of the figure 1 on 
page 20; but it involves a difference of one thousand 
years. 

THE MAID OF SHULAM. By Hugh Falconer, B.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 3s. 6d.) The confusion that besets 
the mind of the reader who desires to comprehend the Song 
of Solomon primarily in its literal sense, as a love song, 
arises from the absence of any indication as to who is from 
time to time the speaker. It is not clear even how many 
persons take part in the dialogue; and the poem has been 
diversely broken up by commentators, according to various 
hypotheses. Mr. Falconer makes the dramatis persone to be 
three—Solomon, the Maid of Shulam and the rustic lover 
from whom she has been torn, and to whom at the last she is 
reunited. An important place is held besides by the Chorus, 
consisting of the women of the King’s harem, into which the 
maid has been introduced. His assignment of the speeches 
in accordance with this hypothesis is very satisfactory. The 
result is a dramatic poem shaped on what give the impres- 
sion of being more or less conventional lines, but informed by 
a spirit of fragrant romance. Merely as a love poem the 
Song of Songs has its place, no deudt, among immortal 
literature; and even to those of us who have left the 
“magnetic age’’ behind, its charm is sensible. But the 
mature student seeks, and may find, in it a more permanent 
teaching. To one seems figured the dealing of Jehovah with 
his chosen people ; to another the mystical relations of Christ 
and the Catholic Church ; to another the converse of the soul 
with her eternal Spouse. And these aspects are no more 
mutually exclusive than the divers colours of an opal. It is 
this that constitutes the charm of a mystic poem as of the 
stone to which one so readily compares it. Mr. Falconer’s 
chapter on the “ Overtones ”’ is, therefore, full of suggestion. 


LES MONARCHIES DE L’EMPIRE ALLEMANDE. 
ORGANISATION CONSTITUTIONNELLE ET ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE. Par le Vte. Combes de 1|’Estrade. (Librairie 
de la Société du recueil général des lois et des arréts.) To us 
in England it is often most difficult to understand the exact 
part played by the German States in Imperial affairs, and 
the differences in the constitutions, for instance, of Prussia, 
Wurtemburg and Bavaria. M. Combes de |’Estrade has 
produced a most useful volume which gives all the necessary 
information. It is not a history of Germany, and indeed 
makes no claim to be anything of the kind. As the present 
is necessarily everywhere derived from the past, he opens 
with a brief account of the varying forms of the grouping of 
the States that belong to the great political personality of 
Germany, and shows what part each of the States played in 
the past. That part was, according to this historian, 
extremely important; he finds that although the success of 
the German army in 1870 undoubtedly hastened the union, 
it was then inevitable and near at hand; the prestige of 
military triumphs made an end of the resistance of the 
masses. The first book describes the general organisation 
and legislation of the empire, and the institutions that are 
common to all States. The following books deal with 
nationalities, classes, sovereigns, constitutions, chambers, 
state officials, administrative autonomy, the communes, con- 
scription, the administration of justice and financial 
matters. If we desire a thorough acquaintance with the 
political and economical life of the German Empire at the 
present time we must understand the working of the con- 
stitutions of its component parts, and to that end we can 
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find no more valuable assistance than is contained in this 
book. It seems strange that it should have been left for a 
Frenchman to write this particular book. The author gives 
as his reason for so doing the hope of furthering the work of 
peace and harmony. “ Nations and races are deeply divided 
less because they hate each other than because they do 
not know each other.”’ 


Reprints and New Editions 


A small red volume, the POEMS OF RICHARD LOVE- 
LACE, comes from the Unit Library with an expression of 
the belief that this reprint of Lovelace’s poems will be wel- 
comed by many who “at present only know him by his two 
incomparable lyrics, lyrics which have been stated to defy 
the greatest things of the greatest poets in absolute achieve- 
ment of their particular purpose.’’ This present edition is 
a reprint of the original issues in 1649 and 1659, and makes 
a pleasant and serviceable volume to place upon our book- 
shelves, if we have not this collection of love poems already. 
A very different book of poems do I pick up now—the 
POEMS OF BURNS (National Library, Cassell, 6d.) with 
an introduction by Neil Munro. And yet both sing of love, 
one in fanciful, witty verses, the other in poems of rugged 
passion. Although, as Mr. Munro says, Burns gave us “ the 
most fervent utterance we have ever had of Scots radicalism 
and revolt as well as the most sincere and glowing expression 
of a national spirit that loves to dwell on memories of the 
past,’’ it was as a love poet that he commenced and for many 
of us ended his work. For those to whom the Scottish ver- 
nacular is a stumbling-block, there has been provided a full 
glossary, although to read poetry by the aid of a glossary 
seems to me somewhat a tame proceeding, savouring of school- 
room days when a piece of French prose was laboriously 
translated into English by the aid of a much-thumbed dic- 
tionary. In glancing over the list of volumes that have 
already been issued in this series one cannot but believe that 
these sixpenny reprints have been a boon to many whose 
means are strictly limited. The remaining reprints this 
week are so very tiny in size that they might be termed 
literary playthings. Two of them are dignified by the title 
of “The Waistcoat Pocket Classics,’ and consist of 
SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE and KEATS’ 
EVE OF ST. AGNES (Treherne, 1s. net leather, 6d. net 
cloth). In the same Waistcoat Pocket Series I have a third 
minute booklet, OTHELLO (1s. net). Does any one want to 
carry Shakespeare in his waistcoat pocket with his latchkey 
and pencil? Some time ago a series of small booklets was 
started purposely made to fit into a pocket-book. Does the 
average man or woman use these literary playthings? Per- 
sonally I could not bring myself to read “ Othello”’ in such a 
guise. The fourth miniature volume is exceedingly pretty, 
although it is seldom one has any use for such a reprint. 
It is nothing less than a Bijou copy of the MARRIAGE 
SERVICE, mounted in silver (Eyre & Spottiswoode, from 
4s. 6d.). It is very dainty, and would make an uncommon 
gift to a bride or bridesmaids. With this pretty reprint 
I bring my notes this week to an end. F. T. 8. 


Booksellers’ Catalogues 


Tue following booksellers’ catalogues have been re- 
ceived, copies of which can be obtained post free on 
application to the several booksellers: —Messrs. 8. C. 
Brown, Langham & Co., Great Russell Street (Choice 
and Rare Books); Mr. Bertram Dobell, Charing Cross 
Road (General); Mr. Francis Edwards, High Street, 
Marylebone (Rare); Messrs. Day’s Library, Movnt 
Street, W. (Clearance List); Messrs. A. Maurice & Co., 
Bedford Street (Hngraved Portraits and General) ; 
Messrs. B. & J. F. Meehan, Bath (Rare); Messrs. 
Hatchards, Piccadilly (Books of To-day and To- 
morrow) ; Messrs. Williams & Norgate, Henrietta Street 
(International Book Circular); Mr. William Downing, 
Birmingham (“ Chaucer’s Head” Book Circular) ; Mr. 
Henry Gray, East Acton (International Bulletin). 
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Forthcoming Books, etc. 


Mr. Henry Frowde is about to publish, under the auspices 
of the Royal Society of Literature, “Queen Elizabeth and 
the Levant Company,”’ which sets out the details of a curious 
diplomatic and literary incident in the establishing of our 
trading relations with Constantinople. The volume, which 
will include twenty-six facsimile illustrations of MSS. and 
other plates, has been edited by the Rev. H. G. Rosedale, 
D.D., with whom Mr. T. Cato Worsfold has been associated 
in seeing it through the press.- Major Martin Hume’s “ The 
Courtships of Queen Elizabeth ’’ has been for some time out 
of print and difficult to obtain. Mr. Eveleigh Nash is about 
to issue a new and revised edition of the work, containing two 
interesting additional chapters in which a solution is sought 
to the question which, in various forms, has reached the 
author from all parts of the world, namely, What was the 
real nature of the relations that existed between the Queen 
and her favourites?—A sixpenny edition of Sir Edward 
Hamley’s “The War in the Crimea’’ is a timely issue 
by Messrs. Seeley.—The second volume of Messrs. Seeley’s 
Illustrated Pocket Library is Mr. Sidney Lee’s “ Stratford- 
on-Avon’”’; this new edition contains some additional illus- 
trations by Mr. Herbert Railton.—The May number of 
‘“Harper’s Magazine ’’ will contain Mr. Abbey’s designs for 
‘“ Hamlet,’’ and also an essay upon the play by Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, in which he tries to show that Goethe’s 
theory—formulated in “ Wilhelm Meister ’’—that Hamlet is 
a man of feeble will overweighted by too large an under- 
taking, will not bear critical analysis. He further advances 
the theory that Hamlet and Macbeth are in character con- 
siderably akin, and that some of the speeches put into the 
mouth of the latter would have been more appropriately 
used by the former. To the same number Dr. C. W. Saleeby 
contributes an article in which he formulates a new theory 
of the beginning of all worlds.—Mr. A. H. Bullen will pub- 
lish immediately the third volume of the “ British Mezzo- 
tinters’’ Series. It deals with the work of Thomas Watson, 
James Watson and Elizabeth Judkins. The compiler is Mr. 
Gordon Goodwin and the general editor of the series is Mr. 
Alfred Whitman, of the Print Room, British Museum. 
There are six plates, the frontispiece being a reproduction of 
James Watson’s mezzotint of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ portrait 
of Miss Price—the maternal grandmother of the late Lord 
Salisbury. It was of this portrait, now at Hatfield, that 
Horace Walpole justly asked “ When was infantine loveli- 
ness touched with sweeter truth ?’’—-Mr. John Lane has com- 
missioned Mrs. Rosa Newmarch to prepare an English ver- 
sion of “The Life and Letters of Tchaikovsky’’ (by the 
composer’s brother, M. Modeste Tchaikovsky), editions of 
which have recently been published in Russia and Germany. 
The English translation will necessarily appear in an 
abridged form, as the original Russian edition, in three 
volumes, contains much that is not of capital interest to 
English and American readers.—G. P. Putnam’s Sons will 
shortly publish a volume of.poems by Enid Welsford. The 
preface has been written by Mr.-R. Bosworth Smith.—‘ The 
Best Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher,’’ with introduction 
and notes by Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, will form the texttwo 
volumes in the thin paper re-issue of Mr. Unwin’s Mermaid 
Series.—On April 18 Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish a 
book by Mr. C, A, Witchell entitled “ Nature’s Story of the 
Year.’’-We are informed by Messrs. Williams & Norgate 
that Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography will be published 
simultaneously in England and America on the 22nd. The 
work will form two large volumes of 556 and 542 pages 
respectively, and the price will be 28s. net. 


New Books Received 


Theological and Biblical 

The Psalms of Israel: Lectures delivered at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
ey a ea Brown, Langham) net 3/6 

Fhe Dotter Tame CE Beat  ccccccecsccceccossecsocccessscesccssonseccosesss (Mowbray) 

Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles Lettres 

Dawson (Wm. Harbutt), ee Arnold and his Relation to the 
Thought Of OUF Time ........ccccciccccrcrccccccccvocssscccscveess (Putnam) net 7/6 
Finlayson * Christie), The “Poet! “| ee (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
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Hood (A. N.), Adria, a Tale of Venice.. 

Lotte, Crumbs of Fancy..................0..-: 

Burn (David W. M.), le for Peace y . 

Carlyle (Alex.), New Letters of Thomas Carlyle. In two Vole a 25/0 
ne 

The Dante Society Lectures ...............ccssccesceeseeseerees (Atheneum Press) 2/6 


History and Biography 
Godfrey (Elizabeth), Social Life under the Stuarts...... (Richards) net 12/6 
Biddulph, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. (General Sir Robert), Lord ty and 
the War Office, ® History of His Administration, 1868-18 
(Murrey) net 9/0 
Napier, M.A., F.R.S.E. (James), Life of Robert ner’ of West 
CITED .. aurissoassiccconsiatecianmesscesceqgnaiiipineineistacheniiaiaedall (Blackwood) 
Townshend (Dorothea), The Life and Letters of the Great Earl of Cork 
(Duckworth) net 18/0 
Lee-Warner, K.C.8.I. (Sir William), The Life of the Motnele of Dal- 
a SS eee (Macmillan) net 25/0 
Cornish (Charles J.), Sir William Henry Flower, K.C.B. A 
ee nr e (Macmillan) net 8/6 


Travel and Topography 
Rawnsley (Mrs. Willingham), The New Forest.................. (Black) net 7/6 


Science and Philosophy 
Hudson, Ph.D., LL.D. (Thomson Jay), The Evolution of the Soul 
(Putnam) 6 
Report of the South African Association for the Advancement of 
BORTMITD —_ stdccqnecsgeccesccocenccencesenscocstas (Cape Town: The Association) 
Davis, M.A. (J. R. Ainsworth), The Natural History of Animals, Half- 
VOR, Vis casncsiescrsdoseccasesccsvescenesessoneteneed (Gresham Publishing Co.) 7/0 
Hinton, M.A. (C. Howard), The Fourth Di (Son hein) 4/6 
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Art 
Hind (C. Lewis), Adventures Among Pictures................... od net 7/6 
MacColl (D. S.), The Administration of the Chantrey 
(RB Shards) net 1/0 
Almack, F.S.A. (Edward), Bookplates ..................0.008 (Methuen) net 2/6 
Stevens (Alfred), A Painter’s Philosophy, translation ...(Mathews) net 2/6 
Educational 
Pearson (J. C.), An Introduction to Metal Working.............. ae? 2/0 
Perry, M.A., LL.D., (W. J.), The Local Examination Physiography 
(Relfe Brothers) 2/0 
Juvenile 
TORR GB Bie ITO i ecccssccsccsessesesceeveccevecececesesccccesoccoseved (Richards) 1/6 
Miscellaneous 


Archeological Survey Circle, United Provinces Report, and Photo- 
graphs and Drawings, 2 Vols......(Allahabad: Public Works Dept.) 

The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1904 (Macmillan) on ne 

Railway Statistics SEIT. colnsieninuisshicoieethanckaaeeae (Mathieson) 1/0 

Grazebrook, F.S.A. (George), A He ogical ae | 

(Hughes & Clarke) net 0/6 

Wigan Free Public Library Annual Report...... (Wigan: Wall & Sons) 


Fiction 
“The Awakening of Mrs. Carstairs,’’ by Olivia Roy (Morton), 6/0; “ The 
Autobiograp y of i) Thief,” by utchins ene (Putnam), 6/0; 
Rulers of Ringe. wt Gertrude Atherton Minor lan), 6/0; “‘ By Snare 
of Love,” by A . Marchmont (Ward, Lock), 6/0; “ The Amazing 
Verdict,”” by aiusie Leighton (Richards), 6/0; ““A Race with Ruin, 
by Headon Hill (Ward, Lock), 6/0; “ Marian Voyne, x the Great 







Lie,”” by Beryl Goldie (Macmillan), 6/0; ‘“ Lovely Man,” A Cross- 
patch (G. E. Farrow) (Skeffington), 1/0; “‘ The Colonel, we Captain 
Olivieri Sangiacomo, translated by E. Spender (Nutt), 6/0; “‘ The Court 


of Sacharissa,’ ” by Hugh Sheringham and Nevile Meakin (Heine- 
mann), 6/0; “The King’s ig a Michael Barrington (Blackwood), 
6, 0; ‘Concerning a Marriage,” Nomad” Hurst & Blackett), 6/0: 

‘ Belchamber, ” by H. O. > all * Constable), /0; * The Imperialist,” 
by Sara Jeannette Duncan (Mrs. Everard Cotes) (Constable), 6/0. 


Reprints and New Editions. 

“The Maker of Moons,” by Robert W. Chambers (Putnam), 6/0; “‘ The 
Fits-Boodle Papers,” by W. M. Thackeray (Macmillan), 3/6; “ The 
Poems of Richard Lovelace’ (Unit Library), net 0/10; “‘ The Poems 
of Burns, a Selection” (Cassell), net 0/6; ‘ Side Shows,”’ by Helen 
Mathers (Simpkin, Marshall), 1/0; The Fight for the Crown,” by 
W. E. Norris (Seeley), 0/6; * Bliza,” by Barry Pain (Bousfield), 1/0; 

‘The Life of Jesus,’’ by Ernest Renan (Watts), 0/6; “ The Eve of St. 
Agnes,” “ Sonnets from the Portuguese,” and ** Othello ” (Waistcoat 
Pocket Series) (Treherne), each, net 1/0; “ Bijou Marriage Service 
(silver-mounted) (Eyre & Spottiswoode), "from 4/6; “Days with Sir 
He? de Coverley,” illustrated by Hugh Thomson (Macmillan), net 
2/0; “The Poems of Henry Vaughan,” edited by Edward Hutton 
(Methuen), net 1/6; “All’s Well that Ends Well” and “The 
Winter’s Tale” (Little Quarto Shakespeare) (Methuen), each net 1/0. 


Periodicals 
“Art,” “ The Antiquary,” “Genealogical Magazine,” ‘‘ Geographical 
Journal,” “‘ The London,” ‘“‘ American Journal of Archeology, ” “* Essex 
Review,” “The Lamp,” “The Photo- Miniature,” * New Liberal 
Review,” “ | ” “ Indian Magazine, ” “ Scribner’s Magazine,” 
“ International Journal of Ethics,” * Scottish Historical Review,” 


‘ American Journal of Mathematics,” 
Sesuten™ 


“Rapid Review,” ‘‘ The 
Foreign 
Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles Lettres 


De Goeje (M. J.), Ibn Qotaiba, Liber Poésis et Poétarum 
(Leiden: Brill) 
History and Biography 


Waddington (Richard), La Coonre de Sept Ans: Histoire Diplomatique 


et Militaire, Tomes II. et III.................... (Paris: Firmin-Didot) 
Miscellaneous 
Noreen (Adolf), Nordiska Studier...(Uppsala: K. W. A bergs 
, PHoktreckeri) 
Periodicals 


“La Vérité sur le Congo,” “Revue Economique Internationale,” 
Petermanns Mitteilungen, 50 Band. 
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Egomet 


in time of sickness and in time of health they are 

true consolations. How many a sick-bed have they 

rendered iess uneasy; of myself I can truly say 
that illness loses half its terror when I am permitted to 
read. 


| spoke recently of the consolations of literature ; 


I HAVE sometimes dreamed of a hospital where there 
shall be set aside a small ward for book-lovers. The 
physicians and surgeons thereon attendant shall all be 
men acquainted with letters, able to leaven their pro- 
fessional talk with book-chat ; the nurses likewise shall 
be lovers of books and named after famous heroines of 
fiction, Sister Little Dorrit, the Little Nurse, Sister 
Amelia, Sister Olivia, Sister Jeanie Deans and so on. 
The pictures upon the walls shall be portraits of master 
writers and illustrations from their works, and in place 
of texts we shall have comforting quotations. 





THEN at the head of every bed should hang a little 
bookshelf with a few of the best books. I know not 
what would be the choice of other folk, but I would have 
upon my shelf, for poets : Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Keats, 
Byron ; for fiction: “ Amelia,” ‘“‘Emma,” “The Heart 
of Midlothian,” “David Copperfield,’ ‘“ Esmond,” 
“Harry Richmond” ; for history: Macaulay ; for essays : 
‘“ The Roundabout Papers,” ‘“ Elia,” Arnold’s “ Critical 
Essays ” ; selections from Ruskin and Carlyle; a Bible 
and “The Golden Treasury.” These may not be the 
best books, for who shall dare to say which they are? 
But they are numbered among my best books, which I 
would have by my bedside when I am ill. 


Yes, illness is robbed: of half its terror and of all its 
tiresomeness for me by the sweet consolation of books. 
Not many days have [I lain ill abed, but those few would 
have been utterly wearisome had they not been 


lightened by reading. The doctor man may raise his 
eyebrows and say, “ Please just lie quiet and sleep if 
you can.” So easy to say; if I can I will sleep, but if 
I cannot, good doctor, I will medicine my mind with 
books. A visitor bearing flowers and speaking words 
of comfort is welcome for sake of the kindliness of the 
thought and the trouble taken, but no visitor is so wel- 
come as a book. I can lay aside my book, I can change 
my book, if so I will, but my friend I must listen to 
whenever he may chance to come. 





Some say that music has medicinal virtue—but what 
music so virtuous as the melody of a perfect poem? 
Shakespeare—I need not add my mite to his monument 
of praise ; Goldsmith—who has written verse more sweet 
than his? Keats, with his supreme loveliness; Byron, 
with his strenuous life. Fiction brings countless kind 
friends to my bedside and now-and-again I love to rush 
—one cannot stroll—through a chapter of Macaulay. An 
Essay every now and then, more especially in the hours 
devoted to frugal and too often uninviting meals. Of 
the Bible it becomes me not to speak, save to say that in 
it every believer and every sceptic can find consolation. 
By way of a tit-bit, or a savoury, a page of verse from 
“The Golden Treasury.” 





Aut the books I have named are golden treasures, add- 
ing golden numbers to golden numbers, gold that does 
not soil the hand or harden the heart, gold that always 
rings true, that always shines bright and pure ; treasure 
that does not rust or corrupt, which it is not for- 
bidden us to lay up on earth. Then when I close my 
eyes for the last time may my latest vision be of a book ; 
an I were not afraid of ridicule I would even wish to 
lie in my long sleep with a volume in my hands. 
Ridicule! It is only when a man is dead that he fears 
not the cold breath of ridicule ; only then that a man is 
never ridiculous. E. G. O. 


TRAINS OF THOUGHT 
II].—Philosophy and Humanitomtity 


MONG the books which are left to me from my 
A youthful studies is Ueberweg’s “History of 
Philosophy,” in two large volumes. I smile at 

them sometimes when I observe them. They 

are very dusty. Ueberweg’s two large volumes, mostly 
in small print, recording the opinions of innumerable 
philosophers, if I never read them, sometimes start in 
me a train of thought. What have the philosophers 
done for mankind? It is not necessarily an empty 
question, and is not to be answered by the quarrels 
about Dreyfus or the fact that in our own time, in the 
unhappy province of Macedonia, one sect of Christians 
urged the Turks to massacre another sect. The average 
of mankind is very much as it was, no doubt, and philo- 
sophy has done no more than religion to remove its 
bigotries and cruelties. Even in the tiny minority 
which in any age has assimilated philosophy in its 
reason, conduct has seldom been affected. Given two 
men otherwise alike, Stoicism in the one, Epicureanism 
in the other, will come to much the same thing in 
action. Sometimes indeed the consciousness of philo- 
sophy may effect conduct unfavourably: a philosopher 


said Horace Walpole, was “a supercilious brute.” And 
Shakespeare, anticipating my platitudes as so many of 
better men, has made his remark about the philosopher 
and the toothache. 

For all that, philosophers have influenced large affairs 
at times, even by their philosophy and not by some 
accidental (and generally disastrous) realisation of 
Plato’s wish to have them kings. Rousseau and his 
like without doubt gave point to the crisis in economics 
which made the French Revolution. In England I 
think the complacent exponents of philosophical in- 
dividualism were responsible to some extent for the 
slowness with which we realised the horrors of industrial 
individualism (when you come to philosophy you come 
to hideous words) two generations since, and for the 
resistance to the remedies. I mean of course the hor- 
rible usage of women and children in factories. And 
here I come upon a thought which occurred to me the 
other day as having a possible significance. Philoso- 
phers may be irritable, but they have been in the main 
a comfortable folk; they have taken a calm view of 
human sorrows and distresses and in their theories the 
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most have leaned to optimism. Why? I will tell you. 
The world not wanting philosophy, the philosopher has 
generally written at his own expense. Therefore he has 
generally been a man either living with no necessity to 
work, or with work little enough to leave him time for 
philosophy. The same thing may be said, if it may be 
said without irreverence, of many theologians and 
writing divines, ascetic men perhaps but with their 
ascetic needs provided. A deal of calmness, a deal of 
optimism we find in comfortably provided men! A 
base thought, you think? But look you. If you or I, 
men toiling for scanty subsistence, were to write, for 
instance, a treatise on the evils of individualism, should 
we not be inclined to bitterness when we think of the 
many people, some of them for certain drunken men 
and brainless women, whom that system gives enormous 
incomes to play with in return for nothing? I speak 
not of its merits: we have agreed not to argue. But 
your philosopher is calm, sometimes tolerant, occasion- 
ally (when an eminent Socialist) flippant. I am not 
thinking of Pangloss and Candide; I do not say our 
toil upsets an optimistic theory. I only say that philo- 
sophers are generally in comfortable circumstances. 

Let us double on the track. What have philosophers 
done for mankind? For the average very little at all. 
For the minority which has read them very little in 
conduct. But to this minority they have given a great 
deal of innocent pleasure. Your emotions in reading 
an exciting novel are mostly pleasurable, but partly 
painful. Suspense is painful, indignation is painful, 
you are eager that justice should be done or for the right 
discovery, and eagerness is of the painful (though 
slightly so), not the pleasant emotions. Poetry, fine 
poetry, brings tears to your eyes, it stirs the depths of 
melancholy memories. But if you can read philosophy, 
there is your pleasure unalloyed. The philosopher 
shares with the clown the glory of bestowing an unquali- 
fied pleasure on mankind. And even the laughter the 
clown excites is apt to have its reaction. There is no 
such unqualified enjoyment as that of the pure intelli- 
gence. No matter the aim or the result. So that the 
process be consistent with itself and worthy of your 
intellect, your pleasure is complete. We read it too 
little in these days, save when a philosopher startles 
us, as did Mr. Myers, and that is not often. Probably 
if I myself had read more philosophy I should not have 
needed you to tell me that all these things have been 
said before. Let us read some philosophy. 

But before you go to it, I would say a 
word or two on humanitomtity, of which a_pas- 
sage above has reminded me. It was the word 
with which his friends mocked Nevill Beauchamp’s 
“humanity.” Mr. Meredith puts the scene at the 
time of the Crimean war, and is it not curious that 
it was then, when “ humanity ” as a political profession 
was mostly preached, that one of the greatest crimes 
against humanity ever done on the earth was being 
done? By whom? By the political friends and allies 
of the eminent men who preached humanity. One of 
the greatest crimes: I say it advisedly. For this mur- 
derous usage of children in factories was not the work 
of religious fanaticism, or of war-begotten passions, but 
of greed, greed and a selfishness worse than bestial. It 
was done by men who subscribed to a great political 
party and whose aims were large homes and luxuries 
for their womenkind. An interesting study, the minds 
of their women, who probably patronised charities. If 
ever an enlightened age sums up our civilisation, that 
crime will weigh heavily, I think, and I can no more 
imitate the calmness of a philosopher when I write 
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about it than I could talk calmly to a man who mur- 
dered a child of my own. No wonder Mr. Everard 
Romfrey talked about humanitomtity. This curious 
partiality of the political professors of humanity sur- 
vives. The atrocities in Macedonia are shouted in our 
cars, the atrocities in Finland are almost unnoticed. 
But I will not “ talk politics,” and just now it is “ cor- 
rect ” to be silent about Finland. But while we com- 
press our lips at humanitomtity, it is well not to forget 
that the genuine humanitarianism which existed among 
our fathers was a noble emotion, and that the policy 
which tried genuinely to act on it) was a noble policy. 
As a policy circumstances have for long been against it. 
It is not the fault of England that other empires, con- 
solidating and reaching out, have forced her to play 
for her own hand. “Humanity” may qualify her 
actions still: it can no longer be their direct aim. We 
must guard our own first, or we can guard nothing. 
Still . . . . It was a noble ideal when it was true, and 
one feels kindly to those who let it still unwisely obsess 
them—when the obsession is true also. 


G. 8. Street. 


Science 
Man the Erect 


HE first of contemporary anatomists, Sir William 

Turner, is never quite so happy as when, in 

) that rich bass which has delighted students 

for nearly half a century, he speaks of “ Man 

the erect.” Robert Louis Stevenson’s genius added a 

couple of letters to his fellow-townsman’s phrase, and 

made it twice as significant—‘“‘man the erected.” 

Why, then, is man erect, what does the posture signify, 
and has he more to hope for ? 

Man is erect because a vertical line from the centre 
of gravity of his body falls behind his hip-joints. In 
the ape the condition is the reverse, so that the creature, 
even if he be a “Consul,” always tends to drop upon 
his fore-limbs. Man, on the contrary, tends to roll 
backwards at the level of his hip-joints. When you 
stand erect, you are prevented from rolling backwards 
whilst your legs remain erect, because a strong ligament, 
the strongest in the body, passes from your trunk to 
your thigh-bone over the front of each hip-joint. If 
this ligament were severed, the earth would pull your 
trunk over and you would make obeisance in entirely 
novel fashion. In the lower animals these ligaments are 
much weaker, and their severance would be of little 
importance, since the creature tends in any case to fall 
forwards. 

This mechanical advantage depends on the peculiar 
curvature of the human spine, and especially upon that 
forward curve in its lower part which partly produces 
the “fall in the back,” and which is a distinctively 
human characteristic. It is interesting to note that this 
extremely important “lumbar convexity” is better 
marked in woman than in man. 

But the sinuous line of the adult backbone, with its 
four curves, is not present in the baby, which, in accord- 
ance with Von Baer’s law, illustrates the past history 
of the race. The baby’s backbone is a simple curve, 
concave forwards. There is no lumbar convexity. The 
baby’s centre of gravity falls in front of its hip-joints, 
and therefore the baby, even if it had the sense of 
equilibrium and the full control of its muscles, could 
only momentarily stand erect. 
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If I had six pages to fill (the secret height of my 
ambition) I might outline this subject: but we’ must 
refrain from asking how this most essential change in 
equilibrium was produced and inquire into its con- 
sequences. Man, thereby, was erected, and his horizon 
widened, in the literal sense. But was there no greater 
gain ? Indeed there was; and here we reach a theory 
associated with the name of Professor Cunningham, 
Sir William Turner’s pupil, who now fills his master’s 
chair in Edinburgh. For millions of years the verte- 
brate had used all four limbs for locomotion. Though 
other uses there were, locomotion was supreme. But 
when the hind-limbs sufficed—when there appeared 
“man the erected ’—the fore-limbs found their occu- 
pation gone. Now observe your Joachim, your Rodin, 
nay, your Shakespeare. Was it not the endowment of 
two new and potent organs, with their sensitive fingers 
and—most important—their splendid thumbs (there are 
naturally no such thumbs below man), that, in serving 
their master, the brain, revealed to him his potentiali- 
ties, and helped to make him what he is ? 

And why should there always be just a subtle change 
of timbre in his voice when Sir William talks of ‘ man 
the erect” ? The answer is to be found in his famous 
assertion that, physically, man is essentially perfect. 
This is what we mean. We do not say that man may 
not lose his hair and, perhaps, his teeth ; his nails, his 
noisome appendix, and quite a quorum of his toes. 
But we do say that for untold eons this thing that 
once crawled upon its belly has been nursing the hope, 
“ Excelsior.” And now, at last, it can hold its head 
up in the world—O most wise metaphor—its brain has 
come out top, above its backbone instead of in front of 
it, and its, or rather we should say his, horizon is 
veritably widened. For the first time, there is a 
creature that can take broad views—if it but will. 

I have studied the muscles and tiny superficial veins of 
the statues unearthed by Dr. Arthur Evans in Crete, 
and I find them the same in the arm of 4,000 years 
ago as in my own. Physical evolution in the gross has 
stopped. The evolution of the cortex of the cerebrum 
has not stopped. Do you imagine that mental and 
moral evolution, begun but yesterday, can yet enable 
us to conceive more than a dim foreshadowing of the 
grandeur of their goal ? 

C. W. SaLeesy. 


Dramatic Notes 
H”" many properly authenticated Shakespeare 


relics are there at Stratford-on-Avon, or 

rather how few? The birthplace itself is 

not above suspicion, and certainly the present 
building cannot be proved to be at all similar to the 
house which stood upon the same ground in Shake- 
speare’s day ; Anne Hathaway’s cottage may have been 
the home of the poet’s wife, but equally it may not; 
there is no proof that Shakespeare attended the Free 
Grammar School, and we must entertain grave sus- 
picions of the bust in Stratford Church, at any rate as 
a likeness of Shakespeare. Yet of this bust, turning 
to two living critics, we read: “It was originally 
coloured, and has been correctly re-coloured. . . . This 
and the portrait engraved by Droeshout .. . are the 
only certain likenesses of Shakespeare which remain to 
us” (Dowden, ‘“ Shakespeare,” p. 29); and “ The bust 
was originally coloured, but in 1793 Malone caused it 
to be whitewashed. In 1861 the whitewash was re- 
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moved, and the colours, as far as traceable, restored.” 
“It was first engraved—very imperfectly—for Rowe’s 
edition in 1709” (Sidney Lee, ‘A Life of William 


Shakespeare,” pp. 286, 287). In skort, this bust has 
always been looked to as the best and most authentic 
portrait of Shakespeare in features and in colouring 
that we possess. 


Mrs. Stopes, in the “ Monthly Review,” tells “ The 
True Story of the Stratford Bust,” and a sorry story it 
is, as the following brief summary will show. The 
writer’s first thought was to obtain the earliest repre- 
sentation of the Stratford original, which she has found 
for us in Dugdale’s “ Antiquities of Warwickshire,” 
published in 1656, more than fifty years before Rowe’s 
“‘ Shakespeare,” and presumably written and prepared 
several years previously. Yet Mr. Lee says that Rowe’s 
was the first engraving! As Mrs. Stopes says, “ The 
unsatisfactory, or rather, in some aspects, the satisfac- 
tory, fact is that it differs in all important details from 
the bust as it appears now”; satisfactory in that the 
heavy-faced bust we now have is in no ways pleasing, 
unsatisfactory in that it shows how badly mauled 
the bust has been. 





Speakinc of the Dugdale engraving, the writer goes 
on: . . 

“ Far from resembling the self-contented fleshy man of 
to-day, the large and full dark eyes look out of cheeks 
hollow to emaciation. The moustache drops down softly 
and naturally instead of perking upwards, there is no 
mantle on the shoulders, no pen in the hand, no 
cushioned desk. The arms are bent awkwardly, the 
hands are laid stiffly, palms downward, on a large 
cushion, suspiciously resembling a woolsack.’’ 


Rowe’s engraving supports the accuracy of Dugdale. 
How then came about the change? I will give as 
shortly as possible the history of the monument. 


THE bust was set up before 1623, and was the work 
of one Gerard Johnson or Janssen, a Dutchman resident 
in Southwark. By the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the monument was in a state of decay, and for its 
restoration John Ward gave the proceeds of a perform- 
ance of “Othello” in the Town Hall, Stratford, on 
September 8, 1746., The restorers (!!!) probably 
worked from the engraving by Vertue made for Pope’s 
edition (1725), or Gravelot’s version of this engraving 
in Hanmer’s edition (1744), with the results that may 
be seen by comparing the monument as it now exists 
and Dugdale’s reproduction. There is no space here 
to go into detail, and the whole story should be read in 
Mrs. Stopes’ article. What, also, of the Stratford 
portrait, reverently shown at the birthplace, and its 
likeness to what we now see to be the mangled bust ? 
As to the colours on the bust—they were restored, 
and we know what that means—in 1748, and again 
restored, after Malone’s performance, in 1861. It now 
only remains to be proved that the Shakespeare born 
and buried at Stratford was not the man—not the 
Shakespeare—who wrote the plays. In fact, London 
after all contains more authentic relics of Shake- 
speare’s day than does Stratford. 


“ Sunpay,” a new play by Messrs. Thomas Raceward, 
is a brilliant example of unreality, a bundle of old stage 
tricks reshuffled, of old characters in new dresses, of old 
coincidences—all old and never true to life. Why are 
such plays written, why are they acted, why, alas, ar 
they applauded ? So much good acting and so much 
good money expended in the effort to breathe life int> 
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dry bones! How often have we met these uproarious 
and womanly-hearted American roughs, this orphan 
girl, this seductive younger son, his heroic elder brother, 
these shootings, shoutings and sham sentiments? How 
often again shall we look on them? The actor-manager 
only knows! Nothing good can be said for the play, 
and for the players— Mr. Fred Terry makes us mourn 
to see him wasting fine acting on a bad part; the rest 
are business-like but not persuasive, with one exception, 
which afforded the only relief. As Lively, a quaint old 
figure of a man, Mr. Horace Hodges acted admirably, 
wih quiet pathos and natural humour; I hope to see 
him soon again in worthier surroundings. 





THE BUST IN STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH, 
AS IT IS TO-DAY 


{JUustrations from 


Mr. Joun Corsin in his article on Playgoing in 
London, in “ Scribner’s,” makes one statement anent the 
parties in the pit which is a bad blunder :—“ Let an 
American play turn up on the Strand or the Haymarket, 
and, leagued with his humbler relative, the god, he does 
his best to boo it into failure,” he says, which is neither 
correct nor grateful. The rest of the article is good 
reading, though with some of the writer’s theories con- 
cerning the why and the wherefore of the condition of 
our stage I cannot quite agree. To call Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones “ a robuster and more intellectual Robert- 
son” is far astray! The illustrations to the article are 
admirable. When will one of our magazines give as 
goodly a description and depiction of Playgoing in New 
York? 


THe story of Mrs. Craigie’s new comedy, ‘“ The 
Flute of Pan,” is above all things a love story. 
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The scenes are laid in Venice, in Florence and in 
the Princess Margaret’s own Kingdom of Siguria, 
which may be taken as one of those kingdoms in Europe 
that keep more of the old romantic Court life, with its 
intrigues, its dramatic surprises, its dangers and its 
pleasures, than is possible in any of the capitals of the 
greater European nations. The heroine is an unmarried 
Princess, an absolute monarch. The hero is one of those 
English noblemen who have also the distinction of 
bearing an unimpeachable foreign title. He is a dis- 
tinguished soldier, but, like Tolstoi, who also dis- 
tinguished himself in war, Lord Feldershey has a real 
genius for art. He paints a famous picture which be- 





THE EARLIEST REPRESENTATION OF THE BUST IN DUGDALE’S 
“WARWICKSHIRE,” PUBLISHED 1656 


* The Monthly Review ”) 


comes known as “ The Flute of Pan.” The character 
of the Princess is unconventional and independent, the 
inevitable result of her position, because princesses, from 
the very fact of their position, must either be weak and 
under the influence of stronger minds, or they must 
themselves dominate the minds about them. The diffi- 
culties of such high rank have great pathos, and in the 
part of the Princess Margaret, Miss Nethersole should 
have ample scope for her unique emotional gifts as much 
in the direction of humour as in the deeper feelings of 
humanity. There are no problems in the play, which 
is a comedy, but the question raised depends on the 
struggle which so often exists, especially in modern life, 
between love and pride, or rather between two prides. 
Who ought to surrender, the man or the woman? Per- 
haps the music of Pan might enchant either one or the 
other into the right course! But to say more would be 
to tell too much of the plot. Mr. Gilbert Hare and 
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Miss Sarah Brooke have been especially engaged for the 
production, which will take place in Manchester on or 
about April 21. 


Mrs. Craicrz has written a new play in collaboration 
with Mr. Edward Rose, “ A Time to Love,” which has 
been accepted by Messrs. Harrison and Maude for the 
Haymarket Theatre and by Mr. Nat Goodwin for pro- 
duction in America. Mr. Cyril Maude’s part is said to 
be very “ strong.” 
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THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY 


MUCH ADO 
ABOUT NOTHING 


In the LECTURE THEATRE 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, Ww. 


On Friday Afternoon, April 22nd 
At 4 o’clook. 
Preceded at 3.45 o’clock by a SHORT ADDRESS by 
Dr. F: J. FURNIVALL. 


The Play under the direction of Mr. WILLIAM POEL. 
The Music under the direction of Mr. ARNOLD DOLMETSCH. 


. Reserved and Numbered Seats, 5s, and 3s, : Unreserved Seats, 2s. 
ickets can only be obtained from the Secretar Z °S : 
'y. ELIZABETHAN STAGE Sociery, 
90 College Street, Chelsea, 8. W., previous to the day of Performance. - 
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Art Notes 


T" Old Water-Colour Society gives us a most 


interesting show, due in some part to its being 

the centenary show no doubt, but due still 

more to the fact that the lists of members 
contain a remarkably strong body of good water-colour 
artists. To the catalogue, Mr. Spielmann contributes 
one of those interesting little histories of the Society 
which are a constant source of wonder to me for the 
vast knowledge and the enormous reading his art 
education must have involved. And what a gallery 
of great figures in the history of water-colour is here! 
What mighty ghosts walk this room! John Varley, 
George Barrett, Peter de Wint, Samuel Prout, David 
Cox, Copley Fielding, Linnell, John Sell Cotman, John 
Gilbert, Birket Foster, Burne-Jones, Fred Walker, 
Pinwell, Boyd Houghton, Frank Holl. And to-day 
the walls boast the handiwork and fine accomplish- 
ment of such men as Arthur Melville, John Sargent, 
R.A., Cameron, E. J. Sullivan, Sir Ernest Waterlow, 
Hopwood, Arthur Rackham, F. Cadogan Cowper, 
J. M. Swan, R.A., George Clausen, A.R.A.; and such 
clever women as Eleanor Fortescue-Brickdale, Rose 
Barton and Clara Montalba. Mr. Melville gives us 
a very characteristic piece of work in his “ The Music 
Boat,” with its play of lights and waters. Mr. E. J. 
Sullivan has a remarkably fine picture to represent 
his work at the best in his “ Lady Flora.” Mr. John 
Sargent shows his large qualities and his masterly grip 
of water-colour in more than one fine work. There 
seems to be no medium in art which this man’s genius 
does not master, and make a means to artistic ends. Mr. 
Swan, A.R.A., sends a delightful example of his fine 
colour sense. Mr. Arthur Rackham’s art is as always 
delightful. Miss Brickdale is as interesting as ever ; 
and Miss Clara Montalba sends a study in black and 
white and silver greys in her “ H.M.S. Worcester” (on 
which ship Admiral Togo received his training, by the 
way), that shows her masterly eye for harmony. In- 
deed, the gallery is full of good things, from the poetic 
conceptions of its recruit, Cadogan Cowper, to the work 
of its President, Sir Ernest Waterlow, R.A. Mr. Hop- 
wood scores a success with his “ Cottage Service in the 
Hebrides,” as does Mr. Henry Marshall with his picture 
of the mother and child. There is here no narrow sense 
of a little academic clique. And it is a pleasant and 
refreshing thing to turn into such a gallery and enjoy 
the good works that it holds. 


Tue New English Art Club gives us a charming ex- 
hibition. John Sargent, R.A., returns to the scene of 
his old triumphs when London swarmed to see his works 
upon these walls; and he sends two very fine pictures. 
William Orpen steadily reaches forward to a brilliant 
career, and his picture of the mother bathing her child 
is likely to stand out in the memory for many a long day. 
He never touches a canvas to which he does not give 
distinction—and that by no shallow trick, but by sheer 
largeness of suggestion. David Muirhead shows a fine 
landscape, and Wilson Steer sends a vivid pulsating 
work of art in his ‘‘ Richmond Castle.” I liked much 
the resonant deep harmonies of Mr. Livens’ canvases, 
particularly the beautiful “ An Evening Meal” and the 
quaint “ Early Compositions.” Mr. James Henry wins 
success with his “ West Coast Harbour”; and Mr. L. 
A. Harrison, besides his fine “ Portrait Study,” has a 
good landscape “ Versailles.” Mr. Furse, the newly- 
elected Associate of the Royal Academy, aims his way 
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towards high achievement with his vigorous and sun- 
filled canvas of “Timber Haulers,” the great team of 
horses clanking and heaving and creaking in the lane. 
Mr. Hartrick sends a black and white drawing in his 
very best and most charming manner with “ At Work in 
the Ewe-pen.” And on all sides are canvases of charm 
or dignity or glowing colour. Altogether a most interest- 


ing exhibition. 





Mr. Joun Swan, A.R.A., holds a one-man show at the 
Fine Arts in Bond Street, “ Drawings and Sketches of 
Wild Beasts,” which are likely to lure many a stray 
visitor who passes out of the large room where Holman 
Hunt’s world-famous “The Light of the World” is 
attracting crowds. Mr. Swan’s exquisite mastery of 
colour harmony is displayed even in his sketches, in 
which also is the sure promise of the sculptor. Some of 
these sketches are of remarkable beauty. The use of 
blue paper for the white chalk line is most telling, and 
its effect very harmonious. Mr. Swan’s line is resonant 
and eloquent—the drawing of the head of a lioness roar- 
ing giving the sense of the great catlike form and the 
thundering voice with a perfection that is orchestral. 
The beauty of Mr. Swan’s colour is seen to great advan- 
tage in his treatment of lions and leopards and tigers— 
and the stealthy grandeur of the great cats receives its 
full expression from his pencil. Whether we take the 
white polar bear on the blue paper, or the water-colour 
drawing of “ The Jaguar and the Fish,” or “ The Study 
of a Tiger,” whether we dwell upon the splendid study 
of the white furry “ Head of a Polar Bear” or the 
“Study of a Polar Bear,” or the sleepy languor of a 
tiger, we are shown these things with a rare sense of 
beauty both of colour and texture and line. Mr. Swan 
brings to his art the great gifts of an eye for form, a 
noble sense of colour and an exquisite sense of harmony. 

At the Dowdeswell Galleries may be seen a series of 
crayon drawings by Lucien Monod which have all that 
delicate charm that we associate with the work of the 
Frenchmen of the seventeen-hundreds—and Lucien 
Monod has much of their grace, some of their dainty 
decorative sense, and more than a little of their trifling 
superficial manner. They would make delightful orna- 
ments for a boudoir wall; and they are fresh and light 
and airy things that do not fatigue the brain with their 
depth of feeling. 


To Mr. John Baillie’s exhibition of works by the poet 
colourist Mr. Cayley Robinson, to Messrs. Carfax’s show 
of the works of Edward Calvert, and to the water- 
colours of Mr. T. L. Shoosmith, I must return next week. 
Mr. Cayley Robinson in particular cannot be dismissed 
in a short paragraph. 


NuMBER nine of the second volume of “ Art ” contains 
some excellent process-blocks. There is a print of 
Laermans’ ‘‘ The Intruders ”’-—the pathetic group of the 
wandering family of tramps thrust from the village and 
hustled from place to place. There is Gilsoul’s beauti- 
ful landscape of “ A Turning of the Bruges Canal,” and 
of Lambeaux’s remarkable “ The Bitten Faun.” And 
of the smaller blocks there is a good rendering of the 
moonlit “ Night at Algiers” by Haverman, and of the 
beautifully spaced etching by Baertsoen of “ Canal in a 
Town.” 


Aw exhibition of drawings and studies by the late 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart., will shortly be held at 
the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, and promises to 
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be of a most attractive character. It has been organised 
with the assistance of Sir Philip Burne-Jones and will 
include over one hundred drawings, the majority of 
which will now be seen for the first time. Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, Keeper of the Department of Prints and Draw- 
ings in the British Museum, will contribute a preface to 
the catalogue. In another room of the same galleries 
there will be an exhibition of a choice collection of old 
stipple engravings. A large number of these are proofs 
in colours, and are of great rarity. The opening of 
both exhibitions is fixed for April 18. 


Musical Notes 


ERR WEINGARTNER obtained a splendid per- 
formance of “The Dream of Gerontius” at 
H the Queen’s Hall last Saturday, and there- 
with the Kruse Festival made a most aus- 
picious start ; but two reflections of a less satisfactory 
nature suggested themselves in connection. with the 
performance—to wit, the dearth of really first-rate 
English-speaking tenors at the present day, and the 
deplorable condition of London choral music just now. 
Three singers have now been heard in the part of Geron- 
tius in London. The first was Dr. Wiillner, the second 
Mr. Coates and the third Mr. Gervase Elwes, who was 
heard last week. If Dr. Wiillner was a dead failure, it 
can hardly be maintained that either of his British suc- 
cessors was anything like what could have been desired. 
Yet, with the exception of Mr. Ben Davies, one can 
hardly think of any one else who would have been likely 
to do much better. What is the explanation? Has 
the land of Sims Reeves and Edward Lloyd ceased to 
breed fine tenors? Secondly you have the remarkable 
fact that at three out of the four performances of 
Elgar’s work which have now been given in the 
Metropolis provincial choristers were employed—in the 
first instance from Staffordshire, in the second from 
Manchester, and last week from Sheffield. A more 
striking commentary upon the present condition of 
London choral singing could hardly be imagined. 


Tuat is a legitimate complaint which has lately been 
ventilated—in respect, to wit, of those impatient folk 
who at the end of a concert always will get up and begin 
to go before the final note has sounded. A sure sign 
of the Philistine this, it is a practice as inconsiderate 
as it is common. Even when no actual move is attempted 
there are those who must always be fidgeting about as 
the end draws near, picking up their things and prepar- 
ing for flight as though a second’s subsequent delay 
entailed untold evils. Occasionally, perhaps, there is 
some excuse—when it is a case of catching a train for 
instance. But in the ordinary way no such justification 
exists—the action is automatic and unthinking, and as 
such should be heartily condemned. No wonder Mr. 
Wood was moved to mute protest on this account the 
other day. An even more flagrant instance, it may be 
remembered, was that which cccurred at the first 
Queen’s Hall performance of ‘‘ Ein Heldenleben.” 

THERE is another respect, too, in which Philistine 
concert-goers are often extremely irritating—in this 
case not at the end but at the beginning of a piece. 
Just as some will never listen to a work’s closing bars, 
so others offend by not attending to its opening. This 
again is a sure sign of the musically uncultivated. 
There are certain works whose opening bars, one might 
almost say, are never really heard on this account 
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—the requisite silence for their proper appreciation is 
never forthcoming. Schubert’s “Unfinished” sym- 
phony is one, the Scherzo of the “ Eroica” is another. 
But the works whose endings suffer in a similar manner 
are of course much more numerous. Certain operatic 
finales suffer especially in this way—or perhaps one 
should say used to. For operatic audiences ‘have im- 
proved wonderfully in this particular within recent 
years—with the advent of Wagner, in fact—and the 
fierce suppression of premature demonstrations of ap- 
proval is now to be looked for as a matter of course. 
But the tendency is still there. 





AMERICAN journalism has not failed to strike charac- 
teristic humour from such a promising theme as 
Strauss’ “‘ Sinfonia Domestica.” “There are passages,” 
says one writer, “suggestive of curtain lectures and 
cholera infantum and interrupted games of ‘skat’ (of 
which the composer is reputed fond) and one noisy 
episode near the end might indicate a general cataclysm 
of household plumbing—with premonitions of bills for 
repairs.” Others tell us of the music’s inner meaning 
in greater detail. At this point Aunt Lotte and Aunt 
Aennchen fall out over the Baby’s characteristics— 
“ Like his father,” cries one, “ Like his mother,” rejoins 
the other ; later “the composer knocks off work and all 
sit down to gemiithlichen Nachmittagskaffee”’; and so 
on. At the end Papa, prevented from having his 
customary constitutional by a thunderstorm, says some- 
thing very like Potztausend ; and on this mighty swear 
word, we are given to understand, the symphony con- 
cludes. The production of the work in this country will 
be eagerly awaited. 





THe latest information regarding Mr. Manners’ 
season of English opera at Drury Lane is hardly calcu- 
lated to increase one’s hopes as to the success of that 
venturesome project. Eight operas certainly seem a 
somewhat exiguous repertory for such an undertaking. 
These are to be, it appears, “ The Bohemian Girl,” ‘‘ The 
Daughter of the Regiment,” Halévy’s “The Jewess,” 
“ Trovatore,” “ Mignon,” ‘“‘ Lohengrin,” ‘“‘ Martha,” and 
“Faust ’—with “ Maritana,” “Lily of Killarney,” 
“ Flying Dutchman,” “ Philemon and Baucis,” “ Tann- 
hauser” and Lortzing’s “Peter the Shipwright” as 
possible reserves. Mr. Manners presumably knows his 
own business best, but the whole of these works would 
hardly have seemed too many to ensure the success of his 
enterprise. Still we shall see what we shall see. 
Every one will hope at least that Mr. Manners may con- 
found his critics and secure the success which his enter- 
prise deserves. 





Noruinc is much more astonishing, perhaps, to the 
student of opera than to learn of the innumerable works 
composed in this form whose very names are unknown 
to the ordinary music lover. A rather striking instance 
of this is afforded by a list recently furnished in the 
New York “ Musical Courier ” of the operas which have 
been founded on “Don Quixote.” Who would ever 
have believed that no fewer than fifty musico-dramatic 
settings of Cervantes’ immortal romance have been 
attempted? Yet such is seemingly the fact. ‘Don 
Chisciotto della Mancia,” by one C. Sajon, produced at 
Venice in 1680, was apparently the first of the series, 
and Rauchenecker’s “Don Quixote” brought out 
at’ Elberfeld as recently as 1897, the last so far 
recorded ; while at least four English composers (H. 
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Purcell, 1694; G. B. H. Rodwell, 1840; G. A. Mac- 
farren, 1846; and F. E. Clay, 1875) were among those 
who tried their hand at the same task during the inter- 
vening period. 





Tue next meeting of the Concert-goers’ Club will 
take place at St. James’ Hall on the evening of 
April 22, when Mr. Henry J. Wood will deliver a 
lecture on ‘‘ The Wood Wind of the Orchestra,” illus- 
trated by the Queen’s Hall Wood Wind Quintet. Cards 
of admission, 5s. each, may be obtained from members 
of the club. This will be Mr. Wood’s first appearance 
as a lecturer in London, though he has previously 
delivered tne same discourse in the provinces, and a 
very entertaining and instructive address it is by all 
accounts. As a professor of voice production and a 
student of acoustics Mr. Wood should be able at least 
to make himself heard by his audience. 





Or various songs to hand from Messrs. Leonard & 
Co. Mr. Joseph L. Roeckel’s ‘‘ Gossamer Dreams ” has a 
pretty melody and a graceful accompaniment. “Since 
Last We Met” is more commonplace, but might please 
the unsophisticated. A “‘ Gavotte de Noél” for piano 
solo, by Anton Strelezki, is eminently undistinguished ; 
while of Sydney H. Gambrell’s “March of the 
Cavaliers” and Arthur W. Hume’s “ Valsette ” entitled 
“Marguerite ” the less said the better. “The Heart’s 
Plaint,” a vocal piece by Henry 8S. Perkins (Novello 
& Co.) if a little old fashioned in style is elevated in 
tone and written gratefully for the voice. 


Chess 


[All communications, marked clearly “Chess” on cover, to be addressed to the 
Ohess Editor, “The Academy and Literature,” 9 East Harding Street, London, E.0.} 
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What is his quickest method of winning ? 


1. RxB; 2 BxR, 
If 4. 


Black to play. 

The solution to No. 2 is as follows: 
BxRP; 3 BxK P, BxKt P! 4.BxB, Q—R 1. 
Q—Q 2, R—Kt 3. 5. Q—B 4, B~ B, dis. ch. 

The following is a hitherto unpublished game between Mr. A. 
Burn and the Rev. John Owen. 

1, P—K 4 1. P—Q Kt 3 

This was Owen's favourite method of opening the game, and 
he played it with great skill, but it cannot be recommended. 


2. P—Q4 2. B—Kt 2 
3. P—K B8 3. P--K 8 
4. B—Q 38 4. P—QB4 
5. P—Q B38 5. Kt—Q B8 
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6. B—K 38 6. Kt—K B 8 
7. Kt—K 2 7. B—K 2 
8. Kt—Q 2. 8. 0-0 
9 P—QR8 9. R—QB1 
10, 0-0 10. P—Q4 
11. P—K 5 11. Kt—K 1 
12. Q—K 1 12. P—K B38 
18. PxP 13. Rx P 
14. Q—Kt 8 14. Q—B2 
15. Q—R 8 15. P—Kt 8 
16. B—Kt 5 16. R—B 2 
17. P—K B4 17. Bx B 
18. P«B 18.. P—K 4 


This is the critical point in the game. At first sight this move 
seems to gain the advantage, but White turns the tables on his 
opponent by a very fine combination. 


19. Rx R 19. QxR 
20. R—KB1 20. Q—K 2 
21. PxBP 21. P—K 5 
22. Ktx P! 22. Kt—K 4 
If P x Kt, 28. B—B 4 ch., followed by R--B 7. 
28. Kt—B 6 ch. 28. Kt x Kt 
24. Px Kt 24. QxP ch. 
25. Kt-—Q 4 25. R—KB1 
26. Q—R 6 26. R—B 2 
07. R—K 1 27. Q—Q 3 
28. Q—K B 4 28. Kt—B 5 
29. R—K 8 ch. 29. R—B 1 
80. P—B 7 ch. 80. K--R 1 


81. Q x Q and wins. 


PRIZE OOMPETITION. 

We award a prize of a guinea every quarter for the best game played at any club 
either in matches, tournaments, or in the course of ordinary play, with this restric- 
tion—that the club membership shall not exceed 200. We hope by this restriction to 
excite interest in the petition among clubs all over the country. The prize will 
be awarded to the player sending in the best game—that is, competitors may send in 
one game each week and the prize will go to the player who has sent in the best 
during the quarter. Competitors can therefore send in many or few games, as they 
see fit, and at any time. The prize will not be a cash payment, but will take the form 
of books to be selected by the prize-winner. 

No winner can secure the prize twice in six months, but prize-winners can of 
course compete again, and, if one of their games is the best, it will appear at the head 
of the list at the end of each quarter. 

The name and club of each of the players must in all cases be given with the score 
of the game, and competitors must send in the Chess Competition Coupon of the 
current week with each game. 

The prize will be awarded by the Editor of this column, his decision will be final, 
nd no discussion or correspondence on his decision will be permitted. 

Games may be sent in . t any time by competitors, but not more than one game 
each week, 





(C mpetition Coupon on Cc ver.) 


Correspondence 


“Geometry of Position” 

Srr,—To “the man in the street’’ the series of lucid 
articles on scientific and philosophic subjects appearing in 
Tue AcapreMy is invaluable. In “ Facts and Comments,”’ 
page 203, Herbert Spencer, speaking of the phenomena of 
space, refers to “the marvellous truths now grouped under 
the title of ‘The Geometry of Position.’’? May I venture to 
beg that Tue Acapemy, or some of its readers, will help one 
of the mere “ men in the street ’’’ to some information on this 
complex subject, or say where it may be found; also if it be 
scientifically demonstrated that figures in space possess other 
than three dimensions ?—Yours, &c. STUDENT. 


“The Living Mantle of God” 


Srr,—In. 1902 Mr. W. H. Mallock attempted the recon- 
ciliation of science with theology; but he only succeeded in 
making an intellectual desert and calling it peace. 

Mr. Saleeby, in his article under the above title, seems 
to have essayed a like task with the same unfruitful result. 

Having reduced the cosmos to energy, and made much of 
the fallible character of our senses, he leaves us without a 
guide in the dense metaphysical jungle into which he has led 
us. 

Better anything—materialism even—than this. Better 
the knowledge of the senses—real at least to us—than this 
maze of ignorance in which we are told to be happy because, 
forsooth, we know not what may happen. 

Let it be granted—as of necessity 1t must be—that we can 
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know nothing of external things except through the senses, 
and that our knowledge of phenomena may be quite different 
from that which to some superlative intelligence is the 
“reality.” Shall we then throw away the only: “ reality” 
we can know because to a being differently constituted our 
conceptions might be untrue? 

Mr. Saleeby would have us impatiently leave the pathway 
Science has laboriously made, and strike off blindly through 
the forest with no glimmer of an idea as to whither we go. 

There is a _possibility—nay, probability—that if we 
patiently follow Science she will one day lead us forth into 
the sunshine; but what hope have we if we plunge into the 
thickets of ignorance alone? Surely the “ fool in his folly”’ 
was never so foolish. 

May I add that it is unworthy of Mr. Saleeby to speak 
of the “notorious Haeckel’? That eminent and venerable 
biologist deserves something better than this squalid epithet. 
—Yours, &c. J. B. Watts. 

“ Of” 


S1r,—Those who read Dr. Murray’s letter on the demon- 
strative use of the preposition “of ’’ which appeared in your 
columns some time since will be unable to agree with your 
correspondent, J. B. Wallis, that “friend of mine’’ is in- 
correct. That it is the exact equivalent of “ my friend”’ is 
not apparent. In the sentence “ Ye are my friends, if ye do 
whatsoever I command you,” the emphasis falls upon the 
word “ friends’; but in the expression “ He is no friend of 
mine,” the lack of affinity betwixt two persons is demon- 
strated by the preposition followed by the strongly accented 
last word.—Yours, &c. Francis H. Butier. 


“Ursprung des Harlekin” 


Str,—This is by no means new. No doubt the learned 
German has succeeded in collecting a vast amount of 
evidence, but it is all on the old lines. 

Wheeler’s “‘ Dictionary of Fiction,’’ 1866, gives the general 
heads; Scheler in 1873 connects the forms from the French 
point of view. 

One early form is “ Alichino,’’ in Dante’s “Inferno,” a 
demon, see xxi. 118, xxii. 112; then we have a suggestion 
put for Charles quint, and the Saxon “ helle-cyn,”’ or brood 
of hell ; so there is much to choose from, but the real origin is 
still matter of controversy ; it has very probably arisen from 
folk-speech, never reduced to writing; and that quagmire 
lies at the basis of everything, when we really treat of true 
origins.—Yours, &c., A. Hatt. 


“Academy ” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to Taz Eprror, 
Tue AcaDeMy aND Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hana corner “A.Q.A.” Full name 
and address must be sent, not necessarily for publication. Each Question 
or Answer must be written on a separate sh of paper and on only one 
side of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the forwarding of any 
correspondence. Questions must be confined to matters of Literature, 
History, Archeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the Drama. The Editor 
reserves the right of deciding whether or not any Question or Answer is 
of sufficient interest to be published. 

CoMPRTITION. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be 
awarded weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers 
contributed to “‘ Academy’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The prizes will go to those Questions and Answers which are deemed to 
be o =e greatest general interest and brevity in all cases will count as 
a merit. 

The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. 

Each prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several 
prize-winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book 
or books can be obtained will be given. 

Each prize-winner in the United Kingdom will be advised that a credit 
note has been sent to a bookseller in his (or her) immediate neighbourhood 
and that on demand he (or she) may choose a book or books to the value 
of 5/-. Winners outside the United Kingdom: will receive a cheque for 5/-. 

Non-adherence to the rules and regulations of “‘ Questions and Answers” 
will imply disqualification. 

No competitor can win a prize more than once in three months. 


Questions 


LITERATURE. 

Bacon.—In Marlowe’s “‘ Faust’’ (Marlowe died in 1595) he speaks of 
“the sage Bacon,” Aristotle and others as equally great names. Bacon 
published his “ Advancement of Learning ”’ in 1605. Are there any known 
grounds for thinking that Bacon produced anything before that time which 
would induce a man like Marlowe to assign him such a high place?—H.T 
(Ilkley). [Continued on page 438 
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CONWAY.COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, S SNOWDON & FESTINIGG. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH. and PWLLH 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCES' Ri & CHELTENHAM. 





LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID- 


is.—THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the 
leading hotels throughout the world. 
“W hat would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide- 
book as this, which teaches us much that is outside the usual scope of such 
volumes !"— The Times. 


“It very emphatically tops them all.” Dei/y Graphic. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—tverpool Daily Post. 


THIRD, EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—€0, I!lustraticns, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOKfand E T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,600 Reference: \to all Strvets and Places of Interest 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & Co. 


London ;: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO.. Ltd. 
The Railway Rookstalls and all Booksellers. Paris and New York : BRENTANO’S 
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** Geatus.”—‘‘ ‘ Genius,’ as Carlyle says, ‘is only an infinite capacity for 
taking pains.’”’ This (very inadequate) description of genius is constantly 
attributed to Carlyle. Did Carlyle ever give utterance to it? If so, when? 
I myself fancy it is put into the mouth of one of Sir Arthur Helps’ 
characters in one or other of his dialogues.—J.Z. (Zanzibar). 


#% ‘‘ Putiomor.”’—In reading one of Addison’s ‘‘ Spectator” essays, I came 
across the following passage: “‘ As [ was standing in the hinder part of a 
box, I took notice of a little-cluster.of women sitting together in the - 
prettiest coloured hoods that I ever saw. One of them was blue, another 
yellow, and another philomot ; the fourth was of a pink colour, and the 
fifth of a pale green.” Can any one explain what colour “ philomot ” is? 
I have tried to trace it, but failed.—Fitzgeorge (Newcastle). 


Marte Anrornerte’s Pearts.—Miss Edgeworth writes “Think of . . . 
Josephine and her Cisalpine pearls, and all the falsehoods she told about 
them to the emperor she reverenced.” ‘‘ Helen’’—Ch. xxiii. What is the 
incident referred to?—H.C. 


# Sror-Watcnes.—In Sterne’s “ Tristram Shandy,” Book iii. chapter xii., 
occurs the following: “‘ He suspended his voice three seconds and 
three-fifths by a stop-watch.” Were stop-watches, registering fractions of a 
second, known long before 1760? And were they of English invention ?— 
P.L.B. (Tonbridge). 


GENERAL. 
Opera Piots.—Is there any book published giving a short argument of 
operas, both serious and otherwise, and embracing more than the usual 
favourites? If so, who published it?—W.TZ. 


Lonpon Fogs.—Lamb quotes “ True London Particular” in his note on 
London fogs (Lucas’ ed., p. 351, Vol. i.) What is he quoting from?— 
Viator. 


“ Heieno! says AntHony Rowzer.”’—At the end of the story of “the 
frog who would a-wooing go,”’ comes this verse: 
“So there was an end of one, two and three, 
Heigho! says Rowley. 
The rat, and the mouse, and the little froggie, 
With a rowley powley, gammon and spinach, 
Heigho! says Anthony Rowley.” 


Can any reader explain the meaning of this apparent nonsense, especially 
of line four? Was there ever a person called Anthony Rowley? If so, 
what connection (if any) had he with “the frog who would a-wooing go’’? 
—Blick. 


Lonpon Srreet Ncmpers.—Can any reader tell me whether there is any 
road or street in London in which the numbers of the houses or shops run 
into one thousand? I know that the Fulham Road, the Old Kent Road 
and the Commercial Road all have numbers over nine hundred.—Statis- 
tician (South Kensington). 


Harpine Street, E.C.—Is it known from whom this name arose ?—A.H. 


An Otp Suir.—While looking over some old numbers of “ The Times” 
recently, I came across the following: ‘‘ The newly invented vessel, the 
* Constellation,” intended to sail against wind and tide, arrived above 
Blackfriars Bridge on Saturday (November 22, 1811). The vessel is 50 feet 
in length, with only one mast, made of iron, and an upright windlass 
affixed to it. There are twelve horizontal sails, similar to the shape of 
window shutters, which are extended or shortened in an instant: the 
mast with all its appendages is, also, as quickly struck. She has neither 
blocks nor any running rigging, except a fore and aft stay and cable. 
Her guns, which are of curious mechanism, will keep their own elevation.” 
Can any one say what became of this curious ship?—John P. Sinclair. 


Tue Newpteatr.—Is there any list available of the Newdigate Prize 
Winners since 1850, and how many of their prize poeme have been 
published, and where ?—Horace. 


“Taxtne a Stent.”—Is not “taking a sight" considered an offensive 
eed Nevertheless in ‘“ Nell Cook’ in the “ Ingoldsby Legends” I 
read: 

“The Sacristan he says no word that indicates a doubt, 
But puts his thumb unto his nose, and spreads his fingers out.” 


Here the dumb-show implies incredulity. What is the origin of the 
expression ?—Shrimp. 


Answers 


LITERATURE. 


* Scorre.”—An ignorant spelling of scaup, which is a dialectal form of 
scalp; see the ‘“‘ Eng. Dial. Dict.” One sense of scalp, in Lincs, is a low 
bank of sand or mud, left uncovered at low tide.—Walter W. Skeat. 


* Bettervs.”’+Bellerus is an imaginary name of a Cornish giant. Milton 
coined it from Bellerium, the name of a Cornish promontory near Land’s 
End. He originally wrote Corineus, the name of a Cornish giant mentioned 
by Spenser in his “ Mourning Muse of Thestylis,” by which “ Lycidas” 
was to some extent inspired : 

Up from his tombe the mightie Corineus rose, 
Who, cursing oft the fates that this mishap had bred, 
His hoary lockes he tare, calling the heavens unkinde. 


For the vision of the guarded mount and the angel that appears in 
St. Michael’s, see Caxton’s “‘ Golden Legend.”—Joseph Knight. 


Avrnor Founp.—The lines quoted by ‘“‘N.” are from Swinburne’s poem 
“Super flumina Babylonis"’ in the “‘ Songs before Sunrise.”” They are 
spoken by “the angel of Italy’s resurrection” of any man who has given 
his life for her, i.e., for Italy. 

How should he die? 
Seeing death has no part in him any more, no power 
Upon his head ; 


And then follow the lines: 


He has bought his eternity with a little how: 
And is not dead. 
For an hour if ye look for him, he is no more found, 
For one hour’s space ; 
Then ye lift up your eyes to him and behold him crowned, 
A deathless face. —F.P. 


#% Avrnor Fovnp.—The lines— 
God's ichor fills the hearts that bleed. 
The best fruit loads the broken bough 
And in the wounds our sufferings plough, 
Immortal lov: sows sovran seed 


come from Gerald Massey's ‘ Ballad of Babe Cristabel.”"—T7. A. Archer 
(Oxford). 


hero of an old Spanish romance of chivalry, founded upon the model of the 
“ Amadis de Gaula,” but with much inferior art and on coarser plan. 
Jeronimo Fernandez, and first appeared in 1547; it was 
translated into English in 1598, and an abridgement in English was pub- 
lished in 1673. It was one of the tales of knight-errantry which are 
recorded to have stood on the unfortunate. shelves of Don Quixote.—M.A.C. 


It was writen b 


Vrorets.—The violet is stated to have sprung from the earth on which 
flowed the blood of Ajax when he stabbed himself—although some authori- 
ties. give the flower_as. the hyacinth. Dr. Xoung,. in... The Instalment, 
adopts the former fact— 


‘**As when stern Ajax poured a purple flood 
The violet rose, fair daughter of his blood.” 


Later on it became a popular notion that the violet might spring from 
the blood or body or grave of any person of pure and innocent character, 
and the flower became emblematic of innocence. Thus when Ophelia, in 
“* Hamlet,” Act iv. scene 5, says “I would give you some violets, but they 
withered all when my father died,” she means that he was the last pure, 
noble character of the Court: and the exclamation of Laertes in Act v., 
scene 1, has reference to her chastity and innocence. The same idea is the 
foundation of the other quotations.—Joseph Nelson (Hull). 


“* Revenons A Nos Movrons.”—‘ L’Avocat Patelin” was first printed in 
1490, and was supposed to be by one Pierre Blanchet. In the eighteenth 
century it was revived and put on the French stage by Brueys. Some 
alterations were made, but from the subject of the play it seems probable 
that ‘‘Revenons & nos Moutons”’ occurred in the first version, so that 
Blackmore need not have been guilty of an anachronism.—K.K. (Belfast). 


“ REVENONS 4 Nos Movrons” occurs in the trial scene of the “‘ Avocat 
Patelin,” a French farce of the fifteenth century. Professor A. Vinet (in 
his “‘ Discours sur la Littérature Francaise ’’) ascribes it to an unknown 
author. In 1706 Brueys (the author of ‘‘ Le Grondeur”’) adapted this play 
for the Paris stage. The present rendering of it played at the Thé&tre 
Francais has again been modernised by J. Truffier, one of the Socictaires 
of that theatre.—Ignoramus. 


GENERAL. 


“ TICKHILL, Gop-HELP-1T.”"-—A parallel is in “‘Kyme, God-knows”; the 
epithets are terms of compassion, thus: 


“Kyme, God-knows; where no corn grows, 
And, when we get a little hay, 
The river washes it away.” 


It being situated low, in the marshy parts of Lincolnshire; but good for 
ayeag. Both these places were noted of old; the former being the head 
of a Domesday honour, with estates in several counties; the latter a 
Barony, which fell to the Talbois family; one of whose widows, a Countess 
of Lincoln, was mother by King Henry VIII. of Henry Fitzroy, Duke of 
Richmond.—A.H. 


“ Farnets.”—What is the authority for this spelling? I thought the 
term, if written, would be “ Feignit,” i.e., I feign playing, I’m not really 
playing when I call “ Feign it”; though still in the game; I have not 
altogether left off playing. Then “ feignit’’ was used as a noun, e.g. “ 
had feignit when you touched me,”’ to which noun ®, pleral would arise in 


heated discussions—‘‘ You're always having feignits ’’!—A.C. (Chelmsford). 
3% ScoTLaAND AND IreLanp.—Ireland was described by the Greek geographer 
Strabo (B.c. 64 to a.p. ?21) under the name of Ierne. To the Romans it 


was known under various titles, its most common one being Hibernia. 
But as at the commencement of historic times it was largely peopled by 
the Scots, it also became known as Scotia. During succeeding centuries, 
as the Scots established themselves in the Northern portion of Britain 
which had been called Caledonia by the Romans, the name Scotia extended 
itself to part of this country, conjointly with Ireland; but it was not until 
about the tenth century that Scotland (as we know it) alone was 
Scotia, or at first Nova Scotia, and the use of the name dropped entirely 
as far as concerned Ireland. Erin, or Ireland, therefore is the most 
ancient name of the Green Island; whilst it can also claim priority as far 
as the name of Scotia, or Scots’-land, over the part of Britain which now 
bears that name.—J.A. 


“To Steer as Sounp as A Top.’’—I have frequently heard boys speak of 
tops which spin steadily and long as “‘asleep’’; they always use the word 
“snore” of a top’s humming.—7.McD. (Fermoy). 


“* Steep Lrxe a Tor.”—There are two derivations suggested for the above 
phrase. (1) When peg-tops and humming-tops reach what is termed the 
“acme of their gyration,” they become so steady that they do not seem 
to move. This is called sleeping. (2) From the French tau (dormouse) ; 
Italian topo. Our translation is a perversion of ‘‘ Egli dorme come un 
topo”’ or “Il dort comme une taupe.”” The latter is the less likely. Cf. 
French “‘ Dormir comme un sabot.”-—H. Caris J. Sidnell. 


Nursery Rurme.—I see in THE ACADEMY AND LITERATURE of February 6 
the counting-out rhyme beginning ‘‘ Wonery, twoery, tickery seven.” A 
possible variation of the above I have often heard used by children in 
the United States; it is as follows: 


Wonery, twoery, ickery Ann, 

Hollabone, crackabone, Nicholas John, 
Kewry, kary, English Mary, 

I, saw, tut.—W. R. Furness (Philadelphia). 


Discounts.—To begin with, your querist’s arithmetic 
25 per cent. off 3s. 6d. is 2s. 7}d., not 2s. 10}d. Twopence in the shilling 
discount off 3s. 6d. leaves 2s. 1ld. A 3s. 6d. book is generally charged 
2s. 8d., but not invariably. If there be any explanation why the book- 
seller wants the halfpenny in the case of the 3s. 6d. book it may lie in 
the suggestion that even a (bookselling) worm will turn, and that the 
downtrodden one is reminding us that discount is an act of grace (or 
rather, of foolishness) and not a right.—Charles Richardson. 


is at fault; 


PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
ooam despatched to the several winners and to the booksellers whose names 
ollow : 


The North of England School Furnishing Co., Ltd., 25 Grainger Street 
West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. H. S. Bridger, 165 High Street, Tonbridge. 

Messrs. J. Thornton & Son, 11 Broad Street, Oxford. 

Mr. R. C. Annandale, 9 Queen Street, Hull. 
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WANTED. 


RITISH Bookmaker, Nos. 57-59, 65; Clar- 
endon’s Rebellion, 2 vols., 4to, 1840 ; Ellet, 
Laws of Trade; Kalidasa, Meghaduta, by 
Clark.—SucKLING & Co., Booksellers, 13 Garrick 
Street, London, W.C. 


WANTED. 


OET Vaughan, Prose Works; Rogers, Table 
Talk, edited by Powell; ABC Code, 4th 
edition ; Supplement to English Cyclopxdia.— 
Messrs. JAGGARD, Bookshop, Moorfields, Liver- 
pool. . 


O0OKS.—We want good Books. Do you 
want Cash? Good prices paid for any- 
thing rare, curious, quaint, fine coloured plates, 
good bindings, old sporting books, &c. List 
free.—JUCKES, Book Merchants and Exporters, 
Birmingham. 





NGLISH Spy, 2 vols.; Gammonia, 1837; 
Guy Mannering. Highest prices offered. 
Largest stock in Wales. Any quantities for 
cash. All Welsh books purchased.— WILLIAMS’S 
Old Book Stores, Ruthin. 





H. BRADLEY’S Ethical Studies; Mac- 

e george’s Old Glasgow, 1895; Barnes’ 
Poetical Works, edited Grosart.—D. WYLLIE & 
Son, Booksellers, Aberdeen. 





| Dutch Republic, 3 vols. (Gibbings) ; 

Index Rerum ; Studio extras : Modern Pen 
Drawings, Corot and Millais, Domestic Archi- 
tecture, Modern Etchings, Water Colours.— 
A. & R. Mrtng, Aberdeen. 


AGAZINE of Art, 1899, 5s.; Argyll’s, Duke 

of, Philosopby of Belief, 3s.6@.; Book 

Prices Current, 1893, 25s. 6d4.; Horace, vol. 1, 

Text and Notes by Wickham, 7s.—Younc’s 
LIBRARY, Kensington. 


TAMPS.— Wanted, all kinds of Old English 

and Foreign Stamps in Collections or Lots. 

—T. A. M‘InTYRE, Secretary Scottish Philatelic 
Society, 43 Nile Grove, Edinburgh. 





UATUOR Coronati, vol. 1; Dumas’ Cele- 
brated Crimes, vol. 1; Poems by J. R., 
1850; Vicar of Wakefield, 2 vols. (Salisbury), | 
1766.—Myzurs & Co.,59 High Holborn, London, 
W.Cc. 


FOR SALE. 


HE DOME, The Butterfly, The Studio, The 

Savoy, The Whirlwind, Phil May’s Annuals, 

sets complete, and others scarce. Offers.— 
BayYNE, 36 Annette Street, Glasgow. 


A= Histories or books dealing with Cornwall 
and the Scilly Isles; also old maps and | 
prints of Cornwall, and engravings of cele- , — ae : 

is AMES’ Curiosities of Christian History, 
brated Cornishmen. — POLLARD, Bookseller, | 7s. 6d., for 38.; Taylor's Sagacity and 


aes Morality of Plants, 7s. 6d., for 3s., post free.— 
JamBs G. CoMMIN, Bookseller, Exeter. 


ICKMAN’S Gothic Architecture; Parker’s 
Glossary of Architecture, 3 vols., 1850; 


Sarum Missale, Burntisland.—JAmMES PARKER 


& Oo., Si Bedford Steest, Stennd, W-0. don Street Improvements, four maps, 


‘numerous plates, cloth, gilt, 21s., for 5s. free ; 





A. BARNETT, Service of God; Wallace’s 

« Ireland; Doughty, Arabia; Boccaccio 

de Casibus Viruvrum, Augsburg, 1544; Hart, 

Army List, 1884-93.—Pracu, formerly Hoy.g, 
Bookseller, 5 Greyfriars, Leicester. 


| index, 2s. 6d., for 1s. free.—JosEPH EDWARDS, 
Kirkintilloch, Glasgow. 





rT 


| goer of Baptismal Fonts, by 
Paley, published 21s., for 6s. 6d. With de- 


} 





EPORT any old prints of Cardiff.—Prin-|-- .°° , . 

scriptions and 125 Engravings by Jewitt and 

\ Sealare EDUCATIONAL Depot, Y.M.C.A. | am. Few copies only at this price.—GALLO- 
wanaee, Cardi. way & PORTER, Booksellers, Cambridge. 








RMY Lists (Yearly, not Hart’s), 1741-1755; | sotteail fi 
Yarrell’s British Fishes, 1 p. cloth, 1836- = Britannica: or Engravings 
60; Kate Greenaway Almanack, 1897; Micro- | and Descriptions of the Flowering Plants 


cosm of London, vols. 1 & 2 uncut; Sunshine of | and Ferns of Great Britain, by Richard Deakin, | 


The Academy and Literature 


AWSTON’S Comprehensive Scheme for Lon- 


House of Lords, special articles, bibliography, | 
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FOR SALE, 


QHAKESPEARIANA.—The plays in 10 vols. 


with notes by George Steevens and Dr. 
Johnson, London, 1785, 8vo, old calf, 15s. 6d. 

Ward’s Diary. Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon, 
1648-1679. The diary is interesting in ‘con- 
taining several references to Shakespeare made 
by one who must have known his immediate 
descendants. London, 1839, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 6d. 

Douce’s Illustrations of Shakespeare, London, 
1807, 2 vols, 8vo. whole calf, title page in red 
and black lettering, curious old woodcuts: by 
Berryman, 21s. 

J. Payne Collier. Notes and emendations to 
the text of Shakespeare’s plays from early 
manuscript corrections in a copy of the folio of 
1632, London, 1852, 8vo, half morocco, t.e g., 
12s. 6d.; new particulars regarding the works 
of Shakespeare in a letter to the Rev. A. Dyce, 
London, 1836, 8vo, 3s. 

Chalmers’ Apology for the Believers in the 
Shakespeare Papers lately exhibited in Norfolk 
Street, London, 1797, 8vo, boards, uncut, 15s,— 
Further list on apvlication to J. JAcoB, Book- 
man, 149 Edgware Road, W. 


IRTUE’S Universal Geography, 10 vols. 
published at #5 5s., for £2; Knight's 
Pictorial History of England, #1 5s. (8 vols.) ; 
National Moore or Burns, published at £2 2s., 
for £1.—LLoyD & TOWNSEND, Dillwyn Street, 
Swansea. 


UMAS’ Celebrated Crimes, 1 of 25 copies ; 
Milton’s Poems, 1645 (imperfect copy) ; 
Mayne’s Amorous War, 1648; Army Lists 
(yearly), 1741-1755; Germ, odd parts. — Ros- 
SON & Co., 23 Coventry Street, Piccadilly, W. 





1 TELEGRAPHIC Code very scarce, for 

£2; Armstrong’s Turner as new, £6 6s., 

for £4 10s.; Byron’s Works, large paper, 13 vols. 

complete, new, 13 guineas. —JOBN SMITH & Son, 
19 Renfield St., Glasgow. 


YHAKESPEARE, Virtue’s Imperial edition, 
2 vols. morocco, 25s.; Renascence of the 
English Drama, by Henry Arthur Jones, 3s. 6d. ; 
first 4 vols. Review of Reviews, original cloth, 
new, 10s. 6d.—J. W. THOMPSON, 45 Pasture 
Street, Grimsby. 


HAT OFFERS? Vols. 1-13 Dict. National 
Biography, cloth, clean, perfect; no 


Love, engraved by Cousins.—RoBSON & Oo., | 4 vols. 8vo, 1857. Offers wanted.—M. H. Gti stamp or label.-_PUBL)C LIBRARY, Gravesend. 


23 Coventry Street, Piccadilly, W. | & Son, Ltd., Dublin. 


‘Se Se eS | 





oue-BAWERK, Capital and Interest ; Caird | \YOVELS. — Twenty-five Works of Fiction 
(E.), Essays, 2 vols.; Anthony Wood, (published within the last three years), 
Colleges of Oxford, 2 vols.; University of Oxford, all different, for£1 1s.— THE GROSVENOR 
2 vols.; Modius Salium.—A. CAPEL SHAW,) GALLERY LIBRARY, 18 South Molton Street, 
Birmingham Free Library, Reference Dept. London, W. 





VIER’S Hist. Naturelle (Mammiféres), imp. 
fol., hand coloured, sixty times ‘de Luxe.’ 
48 Articles (Mar. 1819 to Feb. 1833), or 15 years’ 
Work, and 60 plates (lithos coloured, signed, 
with ratio to life-size). Audubon, in ’28, went 
~ | special, London to Paris, to see all numbers 


,, then done. Offers? News of the Camp; Pre- 
NOY. Laws of England, vols. 2-4; Anson’s ; f ¢ 
Constitution, part 2, 1896; Willis’ Roman toria, War of, 1880-81, complete file, edited Du 


: é : >, | Valand Deecker. Unique? Where another? and 
Caw Exam. Guide, 1897 ; Key and Elphinstone’* | Mafeking Mail; Bomb Shell Siege Slip, 105th 
3 Ohenoeey Ene London, WC ‘ ” day, £30.— JAMES Hayes, Bookseller, Ennis. 


AMESON’S Italian Painters ; English Drama- | {)" 
tists of to-day by Archer; Books by | 
Haeckel.—_Joun SMITH & SON, 19 Renfield | 
Street, Glasgow. 





IRGINIANS, 2 vols., 1st edition, uncut, 16s. ; 





ISTORIC Houses of the United Kingdom, in 

; Baedeker’s Switzerland, 1895 or | 

1897 ; Isis Unveiled ; Dawkins’ Early Man in 
Britain.—C, A. STREICHER, York. 





Pendennis, 2 vols., lst edition, half calf, | 
10s. 6d.; Oliver Twist, 3 vols., 3rd_ edition, |—Younc’s LipraRy, 179 Kensington High 
uncut, 42s.—HISCOKE & Son, Richmond, Surrey. 





ARLYLE, French Revolution, 3 vols., 1st 

edition, very choice copy, £8 8s.; Annals 

of. Sporting, 13 vols., £20; Boxiana, vols, 1-4, 

handsomely bound, £4 4s.; Holbein’s Portraits 

of the Court of Henry VIII, half crimson 

morocco, gilt, £2.—THOMAS THORPE, Bookseller, 
100 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 





= Volumes of the Over Seas Library, 

published 1s. 6d. each, including Cunning- 
Lame Graham’s Ipané, Werner’s Captain of the 
hocusts, &c., &c., for 2s. 3d. free; University 
Magazine and Free Review, vols. 11 and 12, 400 
pages in each, cloth bound, 4s. the two free.—D, 
WEBSTER, Bookseller, Woodhouse Lane, Leeds. 


ILLIARDS, Coursing, Dancing, Archery, 
Swimming, Poetry of Sport, Badminton 
Library, large paper editions, offered 30s. each. 
Punch’s Political Life of Gladstone, 3 vols. 60s. 


Street, W. 
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PUBLISHERS’ MEDIUMS | 








The Best, Brightest, & Most Interesting Paper. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
PoPCLAR FEATURES ARE :— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, 


Literature, and 
Evening Pa 





Science and Art specially dealt with. 
Fullest Reports of Ali Current Events and Special 
Telegrams 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 
Tue EVENING PaPER OF THE EDUCATED MAN 
AND His FAMILY. 
Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 
without doubt the best 
: r a the —- for Pub- 
- lishers’ Announcements, 
and Dramatic Events. Special Columns for New Books 
Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


from Correspondents Everywhere. Orrices : NEWTON St., Hotzory, Lonpoy, W.C. 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
Established 1821. 
Published Daily. Price One Penny. 


Has a circulation peculiar to itself among the 
more cultivated classes of Great Britain in every 
district, and claims, with justice, to be one of the 
leading papers in the country. 

Contains special columns devoted to literary 
matters. 








THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


has been PROVED to be far ahead 

of any other London evening 

paper as a medium for publishers 
announcements. 


PUBLISHERS’ COLUMNS DAILY 


A Classified Survey of the Week’s 
Publishing appears every Saturday. 


Oftices: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, B.C. 





THE SPHERE. 
Gd. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 
Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


THE FREEMAN’S JOURNAL 
1763. 
The Oldest, Best, and Most Influential 


Newspaper in Ireland, with the largest 


circulation. 
a 


London Office (with special wire), 211 Strand. 








SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH 
Established 1855. 

The principal morning paper published 
in South Yorkshire. Enjoys a National 
reputation. 

Special Publishers’ page every Wednesday. 


Reviews and criticisms carefully and 
cleverly written. 


THE NORTHERN WHIG 
BELFAST. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


The leading commercial paper in Ireland. 
A special literary page weekly. 


THE LEICESTER DAILY POST 
The only morning paper in the district. 


Suitable medium for Publishers’ Adver- 
tisements. 











YORKSHIRE DAILY OBSERVER 
ESTABLISHED 1834, 
The Leading Liberal Paper in Yorkshire. 


_.“It is the only morning newspaper published in 
Bradford (Pop. nearly 300,000), and comprises within 
the area of its special circulation Leed*, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, Dewsbury, and all the great industrial 
centres of the West Riding. 


Literature, Art and Music are leading features. 


THE YORKSHIRE POST 
(LEEDS). 


ESTABLISHED 1754. 
The Leading Provincial Daily. 
Has the Largest Circulation in England. 
SPECIAL REVIEW DAY WEDNESDAY. 


THE 
WESTERN MORNING NEWS 
Is the most widely circulating Paper 
in the four Western Counties. 
London Private Wire Office : 
47 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Tel. Address: “PLYMOUTHISM, LONDON.” 
Tel. No. 165 HOLBORN. 











THE DUNDEE COURIER 


Has double the circulation of any Morning 
Paper North of the Forth, 


Literary Notes on Mondays. 
Reviews on Wednesdays. 
London Office, 109 Fleet Street, E.C. 


tion in Ireland. 





THE IRISH TIMES 
DUBLIN. 
The largest and most influential circula- 


Special page of book reviews every Friday. 
London Editorial Offices: 153 FLEET STREET. 
Advertisement Offices : 61 FLEET STREET. 


SHEFFIELD 
DAILY INDEPENDENT 
ESTABLISHED 1819. 


Review Days—Wednesdays and Fridays 
EprrortaL Noticgs appear also in the Editor’s 
“ PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS.” 
PUBLISHERS’ ADVERTISEMENT OoLUMN side-by-side 
with Revirws, &c. 


47 Fleet Street, & 21 Fargate, Sheffield. 











THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS 


The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen 
AND THE 
Northern Half of Scotland. 
Reviews of books appear on Mondays and 
Thursdays, and on other days as required. 
Book Advertisements are insered on Literary Page. 


NEW BOOKS ARE PROMPTLY REVIEWED. 
LONDON OFFICE : 149 FLEET STREET, E.C. 








Applications for these spaces should be 
made to Messrs. Crossley & Co., 57a Coleman 
Street, London, 
a Series will be quoted. 


E.C. Special Rates for 








LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


PatroN—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Vu E-PRESIDEN rs —The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; VISCOUNT GOSCHEN ; 
GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., F.R.S. 


TRUSTFES—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S. ; Right Hon. EARL of 
ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.O.S.I. 


CoMMITTEE—Sir Rowland Blennerhasset, Bart., Dr. J. H. Bridges, Horace T. 
Brown, Esq., F.R.S., Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D., The Very Rev. the Dean of 
Canterbury, Austin Dobson, Ksq., LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Fsq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., 
Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Fdmund Gorse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic 
Harrison, Esq., Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.1., Sir C. M. Kennedy, 
K.C.M.G., O.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., 
Frank T. Marzials, Esq., O.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Rigg, D.D., H. R. 
Tedder, Esq., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient ard Modern Litera- 
ture, in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, according 
to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. : 


The NEW CATALOGUE (1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s.; to 
Me uhers, 25s. ’ 


Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., 


SECRETARY AND LIBRARIAN. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND EXCITING NOVEL. 


In crown 8vo, in tasteful cloth binding, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


A MODERN MAN HUNT. 


And Other Tales of the Greenback Club. By PHILIP H. LOO KWOOD 
Author of “Storm and Sunshine in the Dales.” 
“An ingenious tale of the vicissitudes of amateur detectives and an amateur 
criminal.”"— Daily News, 
NEW STORY.—In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 


CROSS PURPOSES. 


A Story of the Franco-German War. By JEAN MERIVALE. 
« The tale agreeably enforces the reader’s attention.” — Dundee Advertiser, 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, Japanese vellum parchment, price 1s. 6d. net. 


POEMS. 


By W. E. WALKERDINE. 
THIRD EDITION. In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, pric? 4s. 6d, net. 


POEMS AND IDYLLS. 


By the Rev. Dr. JOHN CULLEN, Vicar of Radcliffe-on-Trent. 
“The author reaches a very high poetic level.”— Notts Daily Guardian. 
“ Verses sparkling with fine touches which genius alone can impart.” 
Church Standar@d 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


CRUMBS OF FANCY. 


By LOTTE. _—_ BS 
ELLIOT STOOK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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HARPER'S NEW BOOKS ' 


GREATER AMERICA, 


BY ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 


Author of “ China in Transformation,” “ The ‘ Overland ’ to Ohina.” 


It is now two years since Mr. Colquhoun published his last book, and during 
that time he has travelled extensively, revisiting many portions of Greater America 
and renewing his acquaintance with the United States. The book presents the great 
Republic in a toy light—America as a World-power. The interest of the work 
centres largely round the Pacific expansion and the transformation of Asia, which 
have led to the present conflict in the Far — 

Demy 8vo, 16s. 


KINGS AND QUEENS 
I HAVE KNOWN. 


BY HELENE VACARESCO. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“There are few people who have had the privilege of friendship with so many 
Royal personages as Mile. Vacaresco. We get in this volume vivid studies of most 
of the reigning Sovereigns of Europe, and of many who have now passed away. It 
is a book that will probably take a permanent place upon the shelves of historical 
biography for its candid and id intimate relations.’ *—Daily ( hronicle, 


[This day. 





THE MAGPIE CLUB NOYELS. 


LANCE IN REST. 


BY L. A. TALBOT. 


Orewn 8vo, 6s. 


“ Agatha is a fine, free creature; and the book 4 isan accomplished and interesting 
work of literary art.”—Scotsman. 


YARBOROUGH 





Williams & Norgate’s Announcements 


Now Ready. In 2 Vols., in Buckram, 288. net. 
Post Free, 29s. 


With a Number of Portraits, some in Photogravure. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


HERBERT SPENCER 


IN ONE VOLUME, “JUST READY. About 448 pages. 
With a Memoir by Prof. JEAN REVILLE. 
THE 


_ RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY 


AND THE 


RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. 


By AUGUSTE SABATIER, 
Professeur de |]’Université de Paris, Doyen de la Faculté de 
Théologie Protestante. 





CHEAP EDITION NOW READY. Orewe 8vo, 5s 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? 


By ADOLF HARNACK, 


| Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. 


Translated by THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. 


Prof, W. SANDAY, of Oxford, in an examination of the work, says :—“ I may assume 
that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention in this country asin 
Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits are ised—its fresh and 





THE PREMIER. 


BY A. R. WEEKES. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The history of a clever and ambitious man, very young, as age goes in Parlia- 
ment, who sets himself become Premier, and actually succeeds, An enthralling | 
tale.” "—Morning Post. 


THE LATEST FICTION. 


FELICITA. 


BY CHRISTOPHER HARE. 


Illustrated. A Romance of Old Siena. 
Crown 8v0, 6s. 





[Just Published. 





LUX CRUCIS. 


BY SAMUEL GARDENHIRE. 


A Tale of the Great ~—_ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. | 


THE STEPS of HONOUR. 


BY BASIL KING. 


Author of “In the Garden of Charity.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 








[ April 29. — 29. 


THE HOLLADAY CASE. 


BY BURTON STEVENSON. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
wes detective es marked by real ingenuity, and told with unflagging spirit.”— 


= nina 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


to be published on April 27, will contain 
EDWIN A. ABBEY’S PICTURES for | 
HAMLET, 

with Critical Essay by 
THEODORE WATTS DUNTON. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Aihemante Street, London, W. 











SIAM PE wo 


vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilfal selection of points, its frankness 
its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort to get at the living realities of religion,” 


WORKS BY HERBERT SPENCER 
A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. Thoroughly Revised. toad 


re-issue now in course of preparation ooo §6F8. 6d. 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 vols. (Revised and 
Enlarged) ... one 36s. 
PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. “2 vols. 36s. 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. ce 21s. 
Ditto Vol. Il... ios 18s. 
Ditto Vol. III... 16s. 
PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS, Vol. I. i 15s. 
Ditto Vol. II. .-» 128. 6d. 
JUSTICE. (Separately) pes 6s. 
OTHER WORKS. 
THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY . -+- 108. 6d. 
EDUCATION ‘ ove 2e eee 6s. 
Ditto. Cheap Edition .. , we 28. 6d. 
ESSAYS. 3 vols. ia “808. (or each vol. 10s.) 
FACTS AND COMMENTS coe an : 6s. 
VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Enlarged Edition 6s. 
SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE.. 10s. 
MAN v. STATE (Separately) rid rt 1s. 
AGAINST THE a repeal Third E dition, with 
additions .. 3d. 


DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY, 
Compiled and Abstracted by Dk. DUNCAN, Dr. SCHEPPIG, 
and Mr. COLLIER. Folio, boards. 
- ENGLISH ... Sai 
ANCIENT AMERICAN RACES si 
LOWEST RACES, NEGRITOS, POLYNESIANS 
AFRICAN RACES 
ASIATIC RACES... : 
. AMERICAN RACES ... ini 
HEBREWS AND PHENICIANS = 
FRENCH ie 


A Complete List of Works, with Contents, post Sree upon 
application. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


18s. 
16s. 

18s, 

16s, 
18s. 
18s. 
21s. 
30s, 

















































































































4 42 The 
Macmillan & Co.’s List 


A HISTORY of MODERN 


ENGLAND 
By HERBERT PAUL. 


In 5 vols. 8vo, Vols, I. and II. 8s. 6d. net each. 
Daily Graphic.—“ A valuable addition to the histori- 
cal literature of our times, and will repay careful study.” 


THE LIFE OF 
THE MARQUIS OF 


DALHOUSIE, K.T. 
By Sir WM. LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.L 


With Portraits and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—* Except in respect of a lack of 
sharpness of outline, which is intentional, we get an 
ideal biography, written by a man who has a life’s 
acquaintance with India and its problems.” 


SIR WILLIAM HENRY 
FLOWER, 


K.C.B., F.R.S., LL.D,, D.O.L., late Director of the 
Natural History Museum ard President of the 
Royal Zoological Society. A Personal Memoir. 
By CHARLES J. CORNISH, M.A,, F.Z.8. With 
Photogravure Portraits. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New SERIgs, 


ROSSETTI. 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 

Daily News.—“ Mr. Benson bas in this volume accom- 
plished an almost impo-sible task. He has extracted 
from the most perplexing material ever presented to a 
biographer the real figure of aman. ... Mr. Benson 
deals with the facts of Rossetti’s life with an admirable 
frankness, and with the subtle sympathy of a poet.” 





1904 1SSUB NOW READY. 
THE 
STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World, for the Year 1904. Edited by J. SCOTT 
KELTIB, LL.D. With Maps. Orown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ELIZABETH 
AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
ELIZABETH in RUEGEN 


With Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 


NEW NOVEL 


RULERS OF KINGS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSIOS. New Vols. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 


In 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, 7s, net. 


THE MAKING OF ENGLISH. 
By HENRY BRADLEY, Hon, M.A. Oxon., Hon. 

Ph. D. Heidelberg. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Saturday Review.—“ One of the most agreeable and 


(Tuesday. 


informed little books of the kind which have appeared | 


of late.” 


MACMILLAN’S EDITIONS OF | 


SHAKESPEARE. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE, 
A New and Revised Edition. Edited by W. ALDIS 
WRIGHT, M.A., LL.D. 9 vols. 8vo, 10s.6¢@. each. 


THE GLOBE EDITION. Edited by 
W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS WRIGHT. Orown 


8vo, 3s. Ed. 
THE VICTORIA EDITION. $3 vols. 
Vol. I. COMEDIES. | Vol. Il. HISTORIES. 


Vol. II], TRAGEDIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 
THE EVERSLEY EDITION. 10 vols. 
With Short Introductions and Footnotes by Pro- 
fessor O. H. HERFORD. Globe 8vo, 4s. net each 
volume, 
The Plays may also be had in separate volumes. 
’rices : cloth, ls. each ; roan, gilt tops, 2s. each. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London. 


Academy and Literature 


THE “R.T.S.” LIST 


160 PAGES. STIFF PAPER COVERS, 1s. ; 
OR IN CLOTH GILT, 1s, 6d. 


AMONG THE TIBETANS 


By ISABELLA BIRD BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” &c. 





With Illustrations by EpwakD WHYMPER. 


Mrs. Bishop made an adventurous journey into 
this almost unknown region. With her power of 
| vivid description she enables the reader to realise 
much of the daily life of the people, and many of 
the strange scenes there to be witnessed. Mr. 
Whymper’s illustrations are from sketches by Mrs. 
Bishop. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

SAYCE, Orown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 

With a Portrait of the Author. 


Monument Facts 
and Higher Critical 
Fancies. 


By A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Assyriology in the University of Oxford, 
Author of “Fresh Light from the Ancient 
Monuments,” &c. 
This trenchant and thoroughgoing assault upon 
| some of the extreme critical positions should be of 
| great service at the present time. 
' _ 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT BOXER 








MASSAORE. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
FORSYTH. peng 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3. 6a. 





With 144 Portraits and other Illustrations. 


The China Martyrs. 


A Complete Rell of the Christian Heroes 
Martyred in China in 1900, with 
narratives of Survivors. 
Compiled and Edited by RoBpErt OoventTRY 


Forsytu, for eighteen years a Missionary in 
China of the Baptist Missionary Society. 


A STRIKING SERIES OF PERSONAL 


| NARRATIVES, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
ISAACSON « Large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 





‘Roads to Christ. 


Compiled and Edited by Rev. OHARLEs S. Isaac- 
son, M.A., Compiler of “Roads from Rome,” 
&c. With contributions by the Bishcp of 
Durbam, Oanon Hay Aitken, Rev. F. 8. 
Webster, Preb. Fox, Dr. Torrey, and others. 


A PEOPLE EMERGING FROM HEATHENISM. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
MATTHEWS. 


Demy 8vo, cloth 

It, 6s. With 60 

Portraits and other Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and Sketches. 


Thirty Years in 
Madagascar. 


| By Rev. T. T. MaTrHeEws, of the London Mis- 
| 
| 








sionary Society. 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt,6s. With Portraits 
and Illustrations by 
J. Finnemore. 


The Slave in 
History : 


His Sorrows and His Emancipation. 
By WILLIAM STEVENS. 


STEVENS. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 
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‘A. & C. BLACK’S 


LIsT. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS 


By Professor OscaAaR HOLTZMANN, D.D. Translated 
by J. T. Bealby, B.A., and Maurice A. Canney, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. net. 


-CRITICA BIBLICA 


By the Rev. T. K. OnEYNE, D.Litt., D.D., Oriel 
Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture 
at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College, 
Canon of Rochester. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. net. 


Paradosis ; 
or, **In the Night in which 


He was (?) Betrayed” 
By Epwin A, Apnort, M.A., D.D., formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oambridge, and Hulsean 
Lecturer, author of “ Olue,” “Corrections of Mark,’’ 
&c. Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net. 


| A Historic View of the 
New Testament 


The Jowett Lectures for 1901. By Percy GARDNER, 
Litt.D. Orown 8vo, paper covers, price 6d. 


Practical Morals 


A Treatise on Universal Education. By J. KELLS 
INGRAM, LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Essential Kafir 
By Dupiey Kip. Oontaining 100 Full-page 
Illustrations from Photographs specially taken by 
the Author and a Map. Frontispiece in colour. 
Square demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. net. 


| Cruikshank in Colour 


Text by Joseph Greco. Containing 67 Full-page 
Reproductions in Oolour of Oruikshank’s Original 
Water-colour Sketches for “Oliver Twist,” “ The 
Miser’s Daughter,” and “The Irish Rebellion.” 





| Square demy 8vo, cloth, price 20s. net. 


The New Forest 

Painted and Described by Mrs. WILLINGHAM Rawnys- 
LEY. Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. 
Square demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. Edition 
de luxe, with letterpress printed on hand-made 
paper, containing earliest impression of the illus- 
trations and limited to 100 signed and numbered 
copies, price 1 guinea net. 


Adventu res among 
Pictures 


By ©. Lewis Hixp. Oontaining 24 Full-page 
Illustrations, 8 of which are reproduced in the 
colours of the originals. Square demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. net. 


Trout Fishing : : 


A STUDY OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. By 
Wiii1aM Eart Hopeson. Containing 8 Full-page 
Illustrations in Colour, including Frontispiece, 
“Brown Trout,” by Rolfe. Post 8vo, cloth, price 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Ingoldsby 
Country 


Literary Landmarks of the “ Ingoldsby Legends.” 
By OHARLES G. HARPER. Containing 92 Illustra- 
tions from drawings specially made by the Author. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 














